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Teaching has the lead in this week’s issue. Presi- 


dent Bascom holds up the methods of the Great 
Teacher ; and one of the prime essentials of all 
Teaching is emphasized editorially, while other 
phases of the subject are commented on in Notes on 
Open Letters. This theme is onenot soon exhausted. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly for the Second Quarter of 
1882 is now published. It has an attractive illus- 
trated cover, in keeping with the theme of the 
quarter’s lessons, including a medallion view of 
Tiberias and the Sea of Galilee, and gracefully 
arranged clusters of the fruits and flowers of the 
Holy Land. The map for the quarter is a double- 
page copy of Marks’s relief-map of Palestine, printed 
in three colors. A full-page collection of picture- 
helps to the lessons, and the usual variety of lesson- 
helps, and music, and general and special exercises, 
are found in this number. 

“ Do you think that God will feel I am naughty, if 
I have my dolly say her prayers before she goes to 
bed ?” asked a little girl, of her loving and watchful 
mamma. “I know that dolly isn’t alive; but she 
seems alive to me; and I don’t want her to go to bed 
without praying. But if God wouldn’t like it, I 
don’t want to do it.” The wise mamma told that 
questioning child, that she might go to God and tell 
him of her feelings, and ask him not to think that she 
was making sport of prayer when she tried to train 





her little charge in well-doing in all things. Surely 
it is better to have a good imagining seem real, than 
to have a good reality seem only a sham ; and, after 
all, the ideal is more real than the actual. The per- 
sistent outreaching of the heart is a better test of 
one’s character than many a word or act with no 
purpose back of it. 


No little comment is excited in both the religious 
and the secular press, by a statement of President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, that out of seven hun- 
dred and forty-Sne families represented by his under- 
graduates, two hundred and eleven, or about two- 
sevenths, are in the habit of family prayers. It is 
thought by some of the croakers that this indicates a 
decline in household piety in New England, and 
throughout the country; and there is the usual 
amount of asking “ What is the cause that the former 
days were better than these?” by those who do “not 
inquire wisely concerning this.” The truth is, and 
any fair examination of the statistics will tend to the 
proof of this, that at no former period of the history 
of our country would so large a proportion of such 
families as are included in this estimate, have been 
found in the habit of family prayers. A great deal 
better state of things is indicated by these figures, 
than existed in New England—or out of it, in this 
country or in the Mother Country—a generation ago, 


‘or two or three generations since. Wonderful pro- 


gress is disclosed by this exhibit. 


Perhaps some teacher, conscious of imperfection in 
Christian character, and longing to be better, may be 
helped by one suggestion as to the motive in desiring 
to be holier. The desire is most holy as well as most 
effective when it takes the form of a desire to glorify 
Christ. It is possible to become self-righteous in 
what seems an aspiration after sanctification ; but 
when the main thought is, How shall my life best 
show forth Christ’s grace? there is little room for 
Phariseeism. Then, too, this way of looking at it 
turns us away from self to Him who alone can purify 
us. It may be added that such a view of our daily 
life lifts us out of the region where we are perplexed 
with casuistic questions about right and duty into that 
higher region where the motive of love turns duty 
into privilege, and the insight of love pierces through 
the mists of ethical subtleties. Not always can we 
maintain such an attitude, but clearly the ideal move- 
ment toward holiness is in this direction. To become 
what will be for his glory, presents the matter in a 
way that brings in all those personal aspects of faith, 
those personal relations to the Redeemer, those tender 
constraints and exalted desires which are character- 
istic of the religion of Christ, and of this religion 
alone. The New Testament is full of these views, 
constantly presents these motives. It is possible that 
our lives may be on a lower level than they ought to 
be, because we have substituted an abstract ideal for 
the real living Christ as the attracting force. 


There is a lesson of progress in the tearing away 
of the iron fences which for so long surrounded our 
public squares and smaller city-parks. A generation 
ago, it was thought necessary to fence in the squares, 
and to fence out the public. There was access at 
certain hours through the heavy gates; and at all 
times the people, young and old, could peer through 


‘the past. 





the railings at God’s grass and trees within ; but the 
iron posts and palings were there; and when the 
gates were locked for the night, or for the Sabbath, 
it was no easier to get into the park than out of a 
prison. But now the costly and graceful ornamented 
railings are broken down by the authorities which 
erected them, and the fragments go into the smelting- 
furnace once more. Most of the public squares are 
already thus laid open, in our American cities. It is 
only a question of a few weeks, or years at the most, 
when the remaining ones shall have their barriers 
swept away. And the tendency which is thus noted, 
shows itself in private grounds as well as in pub- 
lic ones throughout our land. The day of spike- 
topped fences, and of lofty walls of enclosure, is in 
Every remaining vestige of this thing is 
already a relic of antiquity, and its chief value is as 
a curious indication of the superstitions and follies 
of our ancestors. The politicians at Washington 
have just been busying themselves with a new pat- 
tern of iron fence for the entire Pacific coast, some- 
what on the plan of the famous Chinese Wall. They 
have set up huge posts in the shape of Roman fasces, 
with their battle-axe centre, and the palings between 
are so near together that no outside Mongolian can 
squeeze beween them. This frowning fence may be 
an object of admiration to many, while it is still a 
novelty in our country ; but the children in our 
American Sunday-schools will surely see this fence 
torn down and swept away. Its iron posts will be 
wrenched from the lead and brimstone fastenings of 
their sockets, and every picket of it will find a place 
in the furnace of the purified and purifying Chris- 
tian conscience of the growing nation. 





HAVING THE ATTENTION OF THOSE 
YOU WOULD TEACH. 

Teaching is essentially and invariably a twofold 
process. It always requires two persons for its com- 
pletion. There can be no teaching by any one, unless 
there is also learning by some one. One person may 
tell a thing without teaching it ; for telling a thing is 
not in itself teaching that thing, however these two 
processes may go on together. One person may hear 
another recite without being a teacher ; for hearing a 
recitation is not in itself teaching the thing recited, 
whatever relation teaching and recitation may have, 
the one to the other, in any particular case. Teaching 
includes in itself the idea of causing another to know, 
and until some one has been caused to know, teaching 
is at the best but an unattained endeavor. 

This being the truth concerning teaching, it is 
obvious, that when the teacher has his scholar before 
him; has, also, in his own mind well-defined facts or 
views which he would transfer to the mind of his 
scholar ; and has, furthermore, a well-defined plan of 
teaching ;—all this preparedness amounts to just 
nothing at all, unless the teacher has and holds the 
attention of his scholar. Without the attention of 
his scholar, the best teacher in the world cannot be a 
teacher to that scholar. Shakespeare says : 

“The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended ;” 
and the poorest teacher can do no worse than the 
best teacher, when neither has attention. 

So far, perhaps, all will be ready toagree. Every 

teacher expects to have his scholars’ attention; and 
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many a teacher flatters himself that he bas it, when 
nothing like it is given to him. What is attention? 
Attention is literally the stretching of one’s self 
toward a thing: it is “the energetic application of 
the mind to any object,” “with a view to perceive, 
understand, or comply.” Attention involves the 
giving of one’s self, by an intelligent surrender or 
devotion, to the one thing reached after, to the exclu- 
sion or forgetfulness, for the time being, of everything 
else. Attention is something more than being silent ; 
silence is very often the result of listlessness—or of 
slumber. Attention is something more than looking 
straight at the person or the thing needing attention : 
staring at vacancy gives all the fixity of gaze that the 
best attention calls for; but staring is not necessarily 
giving attention. Attention is something more than 
hearing: one may hear the clatter of the steam-cars 
in which he rides, the din and rattle of the city streets 
along which he walks, or the rush and roar of the 
storm outside his house, as he sit8at home on a wintry 
night, and yet give no attention to that which he 
hears. His attention may be wholly on the book he 
is reading, the business matter he is considering, or 
the pieture he is examining, while the discordant 
sounds about him are heard without being heeded. 
Attention is something more than having an interest 
in a subject before one. Every man has an interest 
in his health, in his reputation, in his spiritual wel- 
fare; but not every man gives attention to these 
things. He may even fail of attention to that which 
has more of his interest than anything else. The 
spirit may be willing and earnest, while the flesh is 
lethargic or weak. An overloaded stomach, or a 
badly ventilated room, may keep a person from giving 
attention to words on a subject which has a vital and 
urgent interest to him. He came to the room 
expressly to hear about this; but just now he is 
dropping off into a doze, and he “ doesn’t care whether 
school keeps or not.” Real attention includes look- 
ing at, listening to, being interested in, and, with a 
positive exercise of the will, reaching out after, the 
thing demanding attention. Until a scholar is thus 
attentive, no teacher on the face of the earth is 
capable of teaching that scholar. 

In military life, every plan and every movement 
are on a life-and-death basis. All that is said and all 
that is done, have an important part in making each 
man, who is either in authority or under authority, 
a success or a failure in that which he lives for, and 
for which he stands ready to die. Officers and men 
have a common interest and a twofold work in that 
to which they have pledged themselves, and which 
they have together undertaken. The power of the 
officers for that work is in and through their men. 
The efficiency of the men for that work is by and 
through the direction of their officers. Neither man 
nor officer amounts to anything without the other. 
There ought to be a lesson, then, in the method of 
securing the twofold work of officers and men in the 
army. However skilled are the officers, and however 
well disciplined and experienced are the men, before 
any movement is attempted, or’ any command is 
given, the one word that rings out always and every- 
where from the commanding officer, as preliminary 
to his specific direction, is “Attention!” There 
stand the soldiers, already in line, uniformed and 
trained alike. They are silent as the grave itself. 
Their eyes are on their commander, as if he were the 
only object of their sight. Their ears are open to 
the faintest whisper of his voice. Is not this enough? 
Are those soldiers not already at attention? No; 
attention includes more than all this mere quiet 
passivity of being. There is an active, conscious, 
determined, earnest outstretching of one’s self to heed 
and to co-work with the one who is to speak, which is 
essential to the act of attention. The commander's 
call, “ Attention! Battalion!” is as if he were to say, 
“Soldiers, 1 know you well. You know me. Our 
interests are one, I have words to speak to you, and 
I have work for you to do. Your lives and mine, 
and that which is dearer to us both than life itself, 
hinges on my wise direction and your faithful doing. 





Now, then, heed well, and be ready to do!” The 
experience of centuries has taught soldiers that there 
is no hope of success in any army struggle unless the 
officers have first secured and are still holding their 
men’s attention. And all the experience of the world 
tends to show that untrained scholars have quite as 
much need as trained soldiers of giving attention to 
their leaders in a work wherein leaders and led must 
act together or utterly fail. 

It would hardly be wise for a teacher to attempt 
to command the attention of his class by a loud call, 
after the military style; but it is every way useless 
for him to begin even an effort at teaching until in 
some way he has secured the attention of his class. 
There are different modes of securing attention. 
Milton says of Beelzebub in the Council of Pande- 
monium : 

“ With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state. ... 
His look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer’s noontide air.” 


There are teachers whose rising in their place, or 
whose bending forward in their chair, commands 
attention as instantly and as surely as ever a ringing 
voice commanded “Attention” on the parade-ground ; 
and again there are teachers whose mere presence 
and looks are not so effective over the imps in their 
class-Pandemonium. 
“ They say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony.” 
Baxter had, perhaps, this saying of Shakespeare in 
mind, when he said of his personal preaching : 
“T preached as never sure to preach again ; 
And as a dying man to dying men.” 
A teacher may on an occasion be so earnest, and so 
absorbed and inspired, that his every word shall 
enforce the attention of his scholars as if it were 
spoken with his dying breath. But, asa rule, teachers 
do not feel that they are dying; nor would it be well 
for them to feel so. And again, a very large share 
of scholars, as we find them, are by no means disposed 
to put themselves under a teacher whose sands of 
life are nearly run out, and who seeks to give promi- 
nence to that fact. With teachers generally, the 
securing of attention must be through some other 
agency than an imposing presence, or profound 
solemnity. 

In securing the scholars’ attention, much depends 
on the first movement, or the first spoken words, of 
the teacher. A hint in this direction may be gained 
from the pulpit: Many a preacher expects to attract 
the attention of his hearers by his text itself, or by 
the first sentence of his sermon. The writer of this, 
well remembers the first sermon which ever had his 
close attention. It was on a Sunday afternoon, in 
the village church of his boyhood home. He had 
heard sermons before this; but he had not given 
them attention, As he was settling, down in the 
family pew for a dreary and patient waiting until the 
sermon’s close, a strange preacher arose in the pulpit. 
He was a Christian Jew. In broken English he 
announced the words of his text before saying where 
it was to be found: “And von dey hurd dat he 
shpake in de Hebrew tong to dem, dey kep de more 
silance.” Those words, in their peculiar fitness, 
patness to the man and the hour, commanded the 
attention of others in that audience besides the one 
who now tells of them. It is a familiar story, worth 


repeating just here, of the quaint preacher who | 


leaned over his pulpit cushion before beginning his 
sermon, and said abruptly: “ My friends, Iam going 
to ask youa plain question; but it is a question that 
not one of you can answer. In fact, it is a question 
that I can’t answer myself. If an angel from heaven 
should come down here now, and I should ask him 
this question, he couldn’t answer it. It is a question, 
my friends, that not even God himself could answer.” 
By that time the preacher had general attention in 
that congregation. Then came the question, which was 
thus made # sermon in iteolf: “ What shall it profit a 


man if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?” Hearers are much the same whether in the 
class or in the pew, and skill in starting so as to sécure 
attention is quite as important to the teacher as to 
the preacher. 

Dr. John H. Vincent has said that one decided 
gain in the use of the blackboard is its help in calling 
attention. In illustration of this, he, on one occa- 
sion, took a chalk crayon between his thumb and 
fingers, and turned with it toward a blackboard on 
the platform, in sight of all the audience. “Just 
look here!” he said, holding the chalk near the 
board. Every eye in the room was attent to him. 
“That is all!” he said, as he dropped his hand at 
his side, and turned back to the audience. “I only 
wanted your attention.” That blackboard exercise 
was more effective, and less obnoxious, than many a 
specimen wrought out with four colors of cray- 
ons, and an ark full of hearts and crosses and 
a’shors, has proved itself. It illustrated a point, 
and that is more than can be said for the aver- 
age blackboard exercise. Then there is Dr. J. M. 
Freeman’s “invisible blackboard,’ made by move- 
ments of the finger, tracing letters in the air, in 
sight of the watching scholars. To know what is 
being put on that blackboard demands the closest 
attention. And here again is an advantage in the use 
of a class slate, or of a slip of paper, by means of which 
a teacher can catch and fasten his scholars’ attention. 
The methods of gaining attention are various. The 
necessity of having attention is unvarying. 

Nor is it less important to hold a scholar’s atten- 
tion than to catch it. No teacher can begin to teach 
until he has caught the attention of hisscholar. The 
moment that a teacher loses a scholar’s attention he 
ceases to be teaching that scholar. Holding the 
attention is as essential to a teacher’s work, as keep- 
ing his balance is to a walker on a tight rope. In 
either case the loss is fatal to success. This being so, 
a vital question to the teacher—as he begins his class- 
work, and at every moment as he goes on in it—is, 
not, Am I saying what needs to be said, and saying it 
so that these scholars ought to take it in? but, Am 
I holding the attention of my scholars? Failure at 
this point is, to say the least, a complete suspension 
of the teacher’s work, and it ought to beso recognized 
by all. How to get attention, and how to hold it, 
are matters in the art of teaching which are to be 
studied wisely, in view of one’s personal character- 
istics and the peculiar needs and ways of his class ; 
but until a teacher realizes that he cannot begin to 
teach without having attention, or continue to teach 
without holding attention, he fails as yet to appre- 
hend one of the prime essentials of the very fact of 
teaching. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


That Golden Text for the lesson of The Growth of the 
Kingdom was “a handful of corn on the top of the 
mountains ;” and the fruit thereof is already shaking 


like Lebanon. Here comes a letter from one of the 
prominent Sunday-school workers in Kansas, who thinks 
it ought to have had some exposition. He says: 


I suppose that the design of the Golden Text is to give 
a key to the best things in the lesson; and yet in the average 
class-teaching it is very generally ignored, or at most but quoted 
without reference to its bearing on the lesson. Quite in har- 
mony with this is the prevalent plan of ‘“‘ Lesson Helps.” The 
Golden Text is simply quoted and then ignored; no exposition 
of it, or of its relevancy to the lesson, is given. A need of help 
was especially manifest in the lesson for February 26, ‘“ The 

Growth of the Kingdom, ” the Golden Text of which, though 
| a beautiful and very significant figure, vividly portraying the 
| very thing titled, conveys to the mind of the average teacher 
| no obvious meaning. And the “Helps” gave no help here. 

Perhaps this is as it should be, but it has seemed to me other- 

wise ; and this line is intended as a hint to you to incorporate 
the exposition of the Golden Text as a feature in the most 
helpful “ Helps” of The Sunday School Times. 





| 


Yes, there is need, great need, of a series of helps to 
| an understanding of the average Golden Text ; and espe- 
cially to some explanation of its “ bearing on,” or its 
“relevancy to,” the lesson text. But no Sunday-school 
periodical of ordinary dimensions could give the space 
absolutely essential to this undertaking, and really leave 
room for anything else. Ifonly the Golden Text were of 
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a sort to “convey to the mind of the average teacher” 
some “obvious meaning,” this necessity of a series of 
special expositions of and apologies for it, would not 
exist. As it is, the “missing link” waits for a special 
periodical devoted exclusively to that purpose. 

No series of editorial articles hitherto given in our 
columns has excited so wide and general comment from 
our readers as the series on Teaching which is still in pro- 
gress. It has been very difficult to make our readers see 
that we are not, nor have been, treating of methods of 
teaching ; but that from first to last we have merely 
emphasized the definition and limitations of the Teach- 
ing process, and called fresh attention to its unvarying 
essentials. Not, How to Teach, but What Teaching is, 
is our theme in every one of these articles. And no 
better illustration could be given of the truth we have 
affirmed, that “Telling a thing is not in itself teaching 
that thing,” than is furnished in the fact that so many 
of our more intelligent readers have failed to catch even 
the main purport and drift of these articles, and have not 
thought it worth their while to read them over carefully 
before writing to reply to views that were neither adyo- 
cated nor even referred to in any one of them. But out 
of all this discussion and agitation good can hardly fail 
to come. One bright correspondent, whose words are 
always quickening, owns up handsomely for his part, 
after a full discussion of the subject in hand, after this 
fashion : 

My experience is, that the hardest persons to teach are those 
who know just a little of a subject. ‘A little knowledge isa 
dangerous thing ;” and I frankly confess that I fear that was 
the reason J did not sooner get at the kernel of your articles— 
in the which, now that I understand it, I fully coneur. .. . I 
think everybody believes the truth of the fact you assert, but 
evidently very many have misunderstood your meaning, and 
you will only have to keep on hammering. How would it do 
to try the object system, something like this: 

THERE CAN BE NO TEACHING WITHOUT LEARNING. 

THERE CAN BE NO TEACHING WITHOUT LEARNING. 

THERE CAN BE NO TEACHING WITHOUT LEARNING. 
That seems simple, doesn’t it? But many a person is like 
Balaam, not stopping to consider until his progress is effec- 
tually stayed, and then he Aas to think, and when you get him 
so he cannot help thinking, no matter how stupid, he will 
be worth a dozen persons whom you haven’t succeeded in 
arresting. 

We wish we could think that a// teachers believe that 
they can never teach unless some one learns; but the 
evidence is too plain on the other side. Again and again 
we have been squarely told by correspondents, that Jesus 
Christ taught when no one learned; and we have been 
asked if he was not a good enough example asa Teacher. 
Yet Jesus Christ never did teach unless some one 
learned ; it wouldn’t be possible for him to do it, any 
more than it would be possible for him to be a Saviour 
unless some one were saved. If we succeed in bringing 
one teacher in ten of our readers to realize what are the 
unvarying essentials of Teaching, we shall not have 
written in vain. 


It is one thing to offer prizes in the Sunday-school ; it 
is quite another thing to offer rewards. Rewards for 
well-doing are a part of God’s plan of training, and they 
have a place in every well-devised human plan of train- 
ing. It is right to recognize success and attainments 
which all can hope to reach by earnest endeavor. This 
recognition, by means of a fair reward, is as proper in the 
Sunday-school as anywhere else. But to hold out a prize 
which all are to compete for earnestly, but which only 
one can obtain, introduces another element into Sun- 
day-school work. Securing a reward depends on one’s 
self. Winning a prize depends on the failure of others. 
The one plan promotes earnestness and industry. The 
other plan too often provokes jealousy and discord. This 
distinction is not always borne in mind by those who are 
in doubt over Sunday-school methods. Two inquiries on 
this subject are before us. An English correspondent 
writes : 

I am connected with a small Sunday-school in a village. We 
have about a hundred and twenty on the books, and an 
average attendance of ninety. There are ten classes, Early 
last year we found our attendance falling off, and to check this 
we decided to announce, that, in each class, three prizes were to 
to be given, early in 188%, for the three who were most regular 
in attendance, and whose conduct was also good, during the 
year 1881. We found it had the desired effect, and on Monday, 
January 23, the prizes were distributed. I am not well up in 
the methods of prize-giving ; and shall be glad of any suggestion 
you can make, that I may bring it under the notice of my fellow- 
teachers. My friends in this neighborhood rather object to 
prizes in Sunday-schools, because they say it gives rise to much 
jealousy. ’ 

In our opinion, it would be better to give rewards than 
prizes in such a case. Let every scholar who attains to 





a certain standard of regularity, studiousness, and good 
behavior, be rewarded; and the rewards might be 
graded according to a sliding scale of the well-understood 
standard. This would secure all of the effort at well 
doing now rejoiced over, and there would be no room for 
unp'easant rivalry in the struggle. Each scholar would 
be sure of the reward, whether his fellow-scholars did 
well or ill. 

A second letter on this subject is from a subscriber in 


’ New York State, who says: 


I know you do not approve of giving prizes, nor do I; but 
last Sunday I offered to any and all who should learn the Topics 
and Golden Texts this quarter, a present. You must know that 
the scholars had not been in the habit of preparing anything in 
the way of a lesson before our present pastor came here. The 
present promised is this: a package of different kinds of garden 
seeds, which they will be expected to plant at proper times, and 
when the plants bloom the flowers are to be brought to the 
Sunday-school room, where they will be received and made into 
bouquets with which to adorn God’s house. The idea was very 
pleasing to all, and I think we shall have no lack of God’s beau- 
tiful gift to us—in flowers. This is my own idea; or, at least I 
have never heard of it, and I wonder if any one has ever thought 
of it before. 


7). ‘is not prize-giving, but reward-offering ; and the 
form aud manner are most commendable. The an- 
nouncement made, last week, in our columns, under the 
head of Ways of Working, shows that this plan of pro- 
moting flower culture through the Sunday-school has 
suggested itself to many before—as it now came afresh 
to our correspondent. Here, however, is a new and an 
excellent adaptation of the plan to promote special lesson 
study—or memorizing, rather. Reward-giving in the 


Sunday-school has decided advantages. Prize-giving |: 


has decided disadvantages. 








INSPIRATION. 


BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


In all this discord if we can but catch 

One measure of the inner harmony 

That thrills along the spaces where love reigns— 
An echo of the heavenly refrains, 

How gladly leap the pulses of the soul 

That beat so sluggishly, so near to death ; 

How do we catch our spent and strangled breath, 
Till to the utmost finger-tip of sense 

We live again ! 


So might a little rill, 
Shone on by summer sun till faint and dry, 
Choked with the dust from many passers-by, 
Receive into its heart, some morn or even, 
The precious drops that fall direct from heaven ;— 
How doth it then go singing on its way 
Through all the long and weary working day. 


Oh, let us lean far out, hold our thoughts still 
For that which is as fountain to the rill. 





THE GREAT 'TEACHER’S WAY OF 
TEACHING. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


Every great teacher is likely to have his own method 
of instruction as well as to give unusual power to ordi- 
nary methods. This follows from the peculir vigor of a 
great mind that overflows as well as fills the ordinary 
channels of thought, Christ, the great teacher, had at 
once an effective and an unusual method of instruction. 
He appealed constantly, by a concise and incisive state- 
ment of principles, to the moral insight of those who 
listened to him. This was his great characteristic ; and 
as it led him both to overlook and to sweep negligently 
aside the many petty rabbinical distinctions which 
rested on tradition, it gave him the appearance of one 
who taught with authority. Personal authority and the 
authority of truth blended together in him in an indis- 
soluble way. 

But while this was the chief feature and the great 
power of his instruction, it had also a secondary char- 
acteristic of a very peculiar kind. He taught constantly 
by parables. The daily events of life were narrated as 
holding images of the divine thought; as the surface of 
water everywhere reflects the sky sbove it, and we look 
heavenward in looking earthward. We wish to direct 
attention to some of the advantages of this method, by 
which we are profiting even more than his disciples. 

A first gain of the parable is that it brings to the truth 
the light of an embodied example. Thus in the parable 
of the sower,a plain and familiar process is made to 
stand for the more obscure fortunes of truth when scat- 
tered in the human heart. Yet the parable is not a com- 
parison simply. In the comparison, the truth is first 
stated, and the illustration isthen given. In the parable, 
a well-known event stands directly for the truth. On 





the utterance of the parable just referred to, plain as it 
is in itself, the discipler still sought for an interpretation 
of it. They were not yet versed in this method, and 
they were anxious that Christ himself should give his 
own thought, or confirm theirs. 

Incident to this omission in the parable of a formal 
statement of the very principle expressed by it is its 
second advantage,—it calls for especial thoughtfulness. 
The disciples were at times disposed to complain of the 
parables of our Lord for this very reason, as being 
obscure. In dealing with truths familiar in form, yet, 
after all, not well understood, the ordinary mind meets 
this great danger of supposing that the truth is appre- 
hended when it is not. The whole conception of the 
truth is made as shallow as its own familiar notions. 
This difficulty, which lay constantly in the way of Christ 
ss a teacher, he endeavored to overcome by the parable. 
The parable makes no direct declaration of religious 
doctrine. It first must be inquired into in its own signi- 
ficance, and this its primary meaning must be translated 
into spiritual statement. Thus the mind is set at work 
on new material with ghe hope that it will come toa 
new result. The parable of the laborers hired into the 
vineyard at various hours, and yet receiving the same 
wages, offers aclearexample of this method. It involves 
a distinct assertion of the principle that no equality of 
claims under the idea of justice simply finds admission 
in spiritual discipline. Discipline stands in refereace to 
all who take part in it on freer and higher terms. Justice 
is a cold, formal claim between men more or less remote 
from each other ; it does not cover much ground between 
father and son, nor much ground under the divine law. 
The parable also owes to this feature its peculiar power 
to carry truth with freshness from generation to genera- 
tion. Abstract statements deteriorate as well as lose their 
hold on the mind. Men move away from them. They 
become dead, and it is only with difficulty that they are 
resuscitated, even for a scholarly few. A system of 
theology is doomed from the very moment of its com- 
pletion. It is active discussion, the eagerness of aflirma- 
tion and denial, the ferment of mind, that kindles the 
light which, falling upon such a system, brings into bold 
relief its every word and syllable. When this energy of 
thought has subsided, or has taken « new direction, its 
merely doctrinal statement sinks back into tw'light, and 
ceases torulethe hour. The parable, on the other hand, 
is a stable fact, ever returning in human history. It is 
like the flowers of successive seasons. They bring with 
them their own fragrance; they do not borrow it from 
those that have gone before them. Moreover, the parable 
may be rendered, and will be rendered, into the current 
coin of principles in a variable and more profound way 
according to the existing interest and insight of men. 
The truth lies in the parable like silver in the ore. It 
may be put into any form, and receive any impress the 
immediate occasion calls for. A parable is a typical fact 
which carries with itself everywhere its appropriate theo- 
retical interpretation, according to the fullness of the 
mind to which it is offared. Science is immutable through 
its facts; so is also the theory of the divine Nature and 
goverrment. Take the parable of the talents. It teaches 
us how to see a principle which is in full torce every- 
where about us, and enforces it as a spiritual law as 
broad as the spiritual universe. 

The parable has not only this fresh power of expres- 
sion ; it carries proof with it, as well as explanation. 
Here, again, it is hke a fact in science—ready, by quiet 
induction, to support, as well as to express, the appro- 
priate theory. The parable of the prodigal son not only 
gives a wonderfully simple and pathetic rehearsal of our 
relations to God, one that yields light so clear and 
encouraging that no darkness of human passion can hide 
it; drawn, as it is, from a great central fact lying at the 
heart of all that is best in human experience, it has 
at once the force of proof. We should not have this 
benignity and patience vf parental love were it not for 
the still greater love of our heavenly Father. This 
mirror is all ablaze. Why? Because the sunlight falls 
upon it. No such light, no such grace, are merely earth- 
born. This is given us that more may be given us. 
There is one eternal unfolding of things in the spiritual, 
as in the intellectual, world. This term of parental ten- 
derness, of which we lave all caught some sight, is the 
first term in the syllogism which leaves us resting on the 
bosom of divine Love. If ye, then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shail your Father which is in heaven give good things to 
them that ask him. 

In the same direction of conviction lie the beauty and 
emotional force of the parable. ; We have the first and 
the second command of love, and over against them, in 
order, we have the parable of the prodigal son, and the 
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- parable of the good Samaritan. This is the illuminated 


copy of the law which is given by the hand of Christ. If 
we can read without emotion this ist-hand page in its 
invisible grandeur, we cannot let the eye wander over io 
this right-hand page in its visible love, without feeling 
that we are getting at the very depths of human history, 
and finding our own hearts proportionately moved. This 
is a vision that, for the moment lost in tears, comes back, 
again and again, as a fond remembrance, a deeper and 
deeper response of the spirit to eternal verities that are 
dawning upon it. 
University of Wisconsin. 





MORAL STRING-HALT. 


BY THE REV, SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


There is a peculiar and unpleasant disease to which the 
horse is subject. It consists in a nervous jerk of one or 
both hind-legs, which raises the foot a good deal higher 
than it ought to go, and brings it down again on the same 
spot. Sometimes this is so serious a matter that the 
animal will stand, stepping up and down in energetic 
fashion, but without making a single inch of progress. 
But generally the mischief is confined to an amazing 
amount of show for a very small amount of performance. 

Now, this is precisely the way in which some people 
cover the ground, morally speaking. There is much 
flourish to them, like a writing-master's capital letters, 
but they fail to get over the work to be done. Such per- 
sons are always laying plans, putting in machinery, 
dividing things into no end of infinitesimal particulars, 
—and all the while the work isn’t done. While they are 
taking off their gloves, another rougher and readier man 
or woman steps into the duty ahead of them. 

The late Dr. Holland once said to the present writer, 
speaking of Mr. Moody and his work in New York City, 
* Why, the directness of the man is simply amazing ; so 
far, he hasn’t made a single blunder. He has a great 
deal of consecrated common sense.” Well, this is prob- 
ably the secret of success in all Christian duty. “I 
want a man,” said a merchant once, “ who will see the 
point right off, and then go for it with all his might.” 

“If there is anything to be done,” said Buddha, “ let 
aman do it; let him attack it vigorously. A careless 
pilgrim only scatters the dust of his passions along the 
road.” But I need not multiply examples. Hezekiah 
did what he did “ heartily,” and, as a consequence, he 
“prospered.” Paul advises, also, that we do things 
“ heartily, as to the Lord, and not as unto men.” Half 
of this grimacing and bowing and scraping before we 
begin a task might easily be dispensed with. It is only 
like a frill to a shirt,—the “fuss and feathers” which 
killed General Scott’s chance of being president. In 
the West they say, of a needless thing, that one requires 
it “ about as much asa cat needs two tails.” And I fancy 
that a proper pause may be called on this moral string- 
halt of so much church and Sunday-school labor. 

For example, here is a teacher who multiplies the les- 
son helps until he lives in a forest of crutches, every 
crutch as bare of leaves as the rods that were laid up 
before the ark. In point of fact, to any earnest thinker 
and teacher, there is but one Aaron’s rod in all the com- 
mentaries, big or little—only onegine of true blossoming 
progress which shall be both rod and staff in the lesson. 

And then here is another teacher who spends so many 
precious minutes in preparing to make ready to begin to 
teach that the time of the lesson is over, and the class is 
destitute fer that day. One said of a dry sermon on 
“ They drank of that rock that followed them,” that he 
sincerely wished the water of life had caught up with the 
discourse. And every teacher and pastor, as well as 
every superintendent, cannot but cry “amen!” when he 
finds this a just criticism on the moral string-halt of 
certain éaughtless teachers. (Horace said a writer might 
coin a word if he was forced into acorner. This is mine, 
and [I file a caveat for the patent !) 

But I might go on through this celebrated collection 
of wild and tame creatures, and point out the nervous 
hitch and jerk which affects such a quantity of us,— 
things we seldom notice, bits of flummery or indirect- 
ness, portions of that circularity of action which, after 
all, make us believe in our descent from the wheel- 
animalculs in the indefinite past of the race. I venture, 
however, to insinuate most politely that I by no means 
counsel a blunt impoliteness nor an injudicious plainness 
of speech which destroys the very purpose of true instruc- 
tion. A certain English author, in one of his stories, 
relates the adventures of three lads, “Hopping Ned,” 
“ Biting Giles,” and “ Hurl-over-the-Head Jack.” Of these 
Master Ned was capable of going great distances and mak- 
ing long leaps on one foot; and Master Giles could catch 
a kitchen table in his teeth, and toss it up in the air. But 





Master Jack could hurl a stone with a true aim high over 
the tallest steeple, and even drop it back again on earth 
wherever he pleased. He had the gift of being very direct 
when he chose, but he missed his calling on one oceasion. 
Then, being bautered by a country lad to drop a pebble 
into his outstretched hand he did ii, with charming suc- 
cess and a very unfortunate result. For the yokels of 
the village immediately forgot the youth’s triumph in 
the torn fingers of their comrade, and the three worthies 
were ignominiously stoned away from the spot. 

While, therefore, this short homily is pointed towards 
the “ great cry and little wool” of some classes of teachers 
and workers, it by no means follows that it is intended 
to encourage rudeness or recklessness, or those dull 
methods by which main strength and authority for a 
time take the place of the wisdom of the serpent and the 
harmlessness of the dove. 


BIBLE EXERCISE ON GIVING. 


BY C. IRVING FISHER, M.D. 


Before presenting this exercise, I would suggest that 
the superintendent get as full of the subject as possible. 
Two books will be found especially helpfal, and will make 
clearer some parts of the exercise,—The Duty of Giving 
Away a Stated Proportion of Our Income, published, for 
ten cents, by the American Tract Society, and the 
story entitled Mister Horn and His Friends, or, Giv- 
ing and the Givers, published for fifteen cents by I. K. 
Funk & Co., 10 Dey Street, New York. A careful read- 
ing of the above will, I am confident, convert the super- 
intendent, and enable him to speak with interest and 
power in his “ summing up ” at the close of his concert. 
The questions, with their Scripture references, are so 
arranged that they can be cut out and given to the mem- 
bers of the school. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 





CHRISTIAN GIVING. 


IT IS OUR DUTY TO 


Because we have received. 

Liberally—cheerfully—without display. 

To all who need. 

Such things as we have. 

Systematically—as God prospers. 

Because God has promised to bless the 
bowntiful and cheerful giver. 








| 
| 
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Why give ?—Matt. 10: 8 (last clause), 
Why give ?—1 Oor. 4: 7. 

Why give ?—Luke 8: 10, 11. 

Why give ?—1 Tim. 6: 17-19. 

Why give ?—1 Pet. 4: 9, 10. 

Why give ?—1 Chron. 29: 12-14. 

Why give ?—Eccl. 5: 13. 


How give ?—Maitt. 6: 1-4. 

How give ?—Rom. 12 : 8 (second and last clause). 
How give ?—2 Cor 9: 6, 7. 

How give ?—Lev. 25: 35-37. 

How give ?—Deut. 15: 10. 

How give ?—Prov. 22: 16. 


To whom give?— Matt, 19: 21. 
To whom give?—Rom. 15: 26. 
To whom give?—Rom, 12: 13. 
To whom give?—Matt. 5: 42. 
To whom give?—John 138: 29. 
To whom give?—Prov. 21: 13. 
To whom give?—Luke 14: 13, 14. 
To whom give?—Job 29: 11-16. 
To whom give ?—Rom. 12: 20. 
To whom give?—1 John 3: 17. 
To whom give ?—Acta 20: 35. 


What give ?—Luke 10: 33-37. 
What give ?—Eph. 4: 28. 

What give ?—Job 31: 16,17, 19-22. 
What give ?—Prov. 8: 27, 28. 
What give ?—Lev. 19: 9, 10. 
What give ?—Isa. 58: 6, 7. 

What give?—Deut. 15: 7, 8. 


Give systematically.—1 Oor. 16: 1, 2. 
Give systematically.—Ex. 23: 19 (first clause). 
Give systematically.—Prov. 3: 9. 


Give how much ?—Luke 19: 8. 

Give how much ?—Maitt. 19: 21. 

Give how much ?—Luke 21: 1-4. 

Give how much f—Heb. 7 : 1, 2 (first clause). 





Give how much?—Gen. 28: 22. 
Give how much ?—Lev. 27: 30-32. 
Give how much ?—Num. 18: 26, 27. 
Give how much ?—2 Chron. 31: 5. 
Give how much ?—Acts 4: 34, 35. 


A blessing promised.—Psa. 41: 1, 2,3. 
A blessing promised.—Mal. 3: 10. 

A blessing promised.—Prov. 19: 17. 

A blessing promised.—Prov. 22: 9. 

A blessing promised.—Prov. 3: 9, 10. 
A blessing promised.—Prov. 28: 27. 

A blessing promised.—Prov. 11: 24, 25. 
A blessing promised.—Heb. 6: 10. 

A blessing promised.—Luke 6: 38. 

A blessing promised.—Acts 20: 35. 





CENTRE STREET TEACHERS’ MEETING. 
BY SARA DUNCAN. 

“Clearly, Thursday evening after prayer-meeting won’t 
do any longer,” remarked the superintendent of Centre 
Street Sunday-school, one rainy evening, to the half- 
dozen discouraged members of his staff who stayed to 
study the lesson. “The ladies won’t stay so late, and 
the rest of us are all tired out and depressed by our 
inability to comment after the minister. After this, 
we'll have one night in the week to ourselves —say, 
Friday.” ~ 

And to the fact that the superintendent carried his 
point may be found one reason why every Sunday-school 
worker concedes Centre Street teachers’ meeting a suc- 
cess, There are a good many other reasons, but the 
class certainly owes its individuality to that one. Its 
separate existence gave it courage. Controlling one 
whole evening a week, it began to assert itself, and to be 
imperative as to attendance and preparation. The 
result, the very palpable and pleasant result, is that the 
teachers love it, the Bible class students, always invited, 
pronounce it “splendid,” and even an elder drops in 
occasionally to beam benevolently over his spectacles 
and maintain orthodoxy. 

About a quarter to eight they begin to gather in the 
comfortable little class-room;-and each new comer is 
greeted with a nod and smile all around, for everybody 
is acquainted with everybody else. There is much 
pleasant chat among the teachers, which increases when 
the superintendent arrives with somebody to introduce. 
The room was bright before he came, it is brighter now. 
His interest in his teachers and their wants goes straight 
to every heart, and warms it into reciprocity. 

Presently somebody hands around the little red hymn- 
books, and there is no more talking. They draw closer 
around the table, with its big Bible and bright crimson 
cloth, and if the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. isn’t late, 
and the minister’s wife is there, the singing will be very 
pleasant to listen to. Any way, it is hearty and contagious. 

Then the superintendent prays. He doesn’t pray for 
the government, or the heathen in Africa, or “ those 
detained by the inclemency of the weather.” Perhaps 
his prayer isn’t comprehensive enough. But he asks for 
those things for his teachers, and his Sunday-school, and 
himself, that are especial needs. And his teachers pray 
with him, feeling that his desires are theirs. 

The gentlemen “lead” in turn; but the leadership is 
merely nominal, for nearly everybody talks, and the 
superintendent quietly directs the whole course of the dis- 
cussion, whether he occupies the leather-covered chair or 
not. From him comes the apt question to the shy people, 
and the check to the voluble people, and the “ settler” 
to the disputatious people. Nobody else could do it so 
effectually, but the superintendent is a tactful man. 

They talk a little about every verse in the lesson if 
there is time, and everybody brings a new thought, or a 
fresh fact, or a different illustration. The leader is open 
to any question, and occasionally, under the guise of the 
lesson, other points are brought up, and help is sought 
and obtained upon many a’ perplexing point in the 
teacher’s daily life. Nobody sees the question motive, 
but the answer is given in sympathy, and there is one 
worry less next week. 

To-night they are discussing the personal influence of 
the teacher, as an after subject. 

“ Personal influence!” exclaims the teacher of No. 7 
girls. “ Why do we call it that? I should like to know 
how much influence a teacher exerts that isn’t personal.” 

“What do you think, doctor?” asks the Bible class 
leader. 

“ Well, of course,” responds the superintendent slowly, 
“we can’t separate our best influence from our best 
selves; but how about that influence from the truth we 
teach, only transmitted through us, Miss Margery?” 

“ Now, my idea is that the two are so mixed up that you 
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can’t separate them,” says Miss Bailey, of the Bible 
class. 

“'No;” answers the secretary, with a smile, “ only if 
the influence under our own control doesn’t accord with 
that we hope for from these lessons, we make peor trans- 
mitters ; eh, doctor? ” 

“ A profound way of remarking that we are to practice 
what we preach,” says the teacher of No. 7; “ but my 
point is settled.” 

So they go on to talk about little things in conducting 
a class—very little things; but next Sunday, when one 
forgetful teacher brings her lead-pencil and collection 
and hymn-book, and another undemonstrative one beams 
an individual greeting upon her boys instead of a gen- 
eral nod, they help wonderfully. 

Last Friday night they ventilated the attendance 
question, and plans for securing perfect quiet during the 
opening exercises will come up next week. Old Mr. 
McNeish will propose a Disciplinary Committee, and a 
system of reporting to this august and awful body. 
There will be a lively debate, and the Disciplinary Com- 
mittee will go to the wall,—not, however,-until better 
plans have been advanced by the teacher of the primary 
class, timidly approved of by the minister’s wife, heartily 
supported by the superintendent, and accepted by every- 
body but Mr. McNeish. 

Of course, Centre Street teachers’ meeting is not 
without its drawbacks. There are people around that 
red table-cloth from whom you couldn’t get an idea with 
an hydraulic press. And there is a stern old Scotchman, 
invulnerable in the “ catecheesm,” who won’t allow any- 
body to differ with it; and a mild-voiced little lady who 
persists in quoting from the fourteenth chapter of John, 
without the slightest reference to the lesson. Then some 
of the ladies wil/ whisper their comments to one another, 
instead of making them audible to the class ; and cer- 
tainly two or three of the older teachers have a tendency 
to become doctrinal rather than practical. But the 
Scotchman is unassailed, and the irrelevant texts are 
listened to, and there is very little discussion that is not 
valuable to the teachers, either on Sunday or week-day. 
So the chief critics of the meeting, and the way it is con- 
ducted, are those who only come often enough to be 
struck by these small things. There are people like 
that. 

But in the estimation of most of the teachers, their 
superintendent, and a good many of the heartily wel- 
comed Bible class, no other service is so pleasant a 
privilege as Centre Street teachers’ meeting. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


ae Si 
MATS STAND. 
BY LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 

Mat was sitting behind the wood-pile, reading slowly 
and softly aloud these words: “ That ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having done all to stand.” 
And then Mat drew a long sigh. 

“‘And having done all éo stand.’ If I can do that, I 
shall be thankful. Seems like there’s mighty few to 
encourage a fellow who’s trying to do right. I know I’ve 
got help above, better than any one here can give me, 
but still, folks cou/d make it easier sometimes.” 

Then Mat shut his little Testament, and went on vigor- 
ously with his wood-chopping. 

It had not been many months since Mat Harvey had 
given his heart to the Lord Jesus Christ, and publicly 
professed his faith in him. It was an honest profession, 
and Mat was honestly striving to live up to it. 

His own home, though plain and poor, was a godly 
one, and Mat, from his earliest days, had seen all work 
and play yield to “doing right.” It was his mother’s 
first desire for her boy, and her last parting injunction 
was for him to “do right.” But at Farmer Sterling’s, 
where Mat Harvey was now working for his board, and 
attending the village academy, life was very different. 
Mrs. Sterling, indeed, was kind to the boy, and often 
took his part, for she was a good woman, but not strong 
enough to stand herself very firmly in opposition to her 
godless husband and unruly boys. 

Mat had thought with great pleasure of getting an 
education, though he had to work hard betimes, of the 
privilege of regular church attendance, of many things 
he could not enjoy in his secluded country home. But 
he had not supposed how many temptations would beset 
him, how hard it would be to stand fast as a soldier of 
the cross, in the little village and his temporary home. 
He had been encouraged to do right at home, but here 
he found “ folks ” rather hindered than helped him. He 
found he must stand alone, if the servant of God can 





ever be said to be alone. He had begun to learn—a 
very hard lesson—to bear in silence the taunts of his 
school-fellows, when he walked away from the group in- 
sisting upon card-playing ; he had met scornful looks and 
words because he had boldly protested against profanity, 
and, when this was of no avail, had foregone the pleasure 
of the recess game, rather than hear the sinful words. 

“Come on, Mat; let’s go up to Neal’s awhile,” said 
Aleck Sterling after supper. 

Mat had his books before him, but most of his lessons 
were finished. 

“No, thank you, Aleck. We can do better work here, 
I think,” he said pleasantly. But Aleck colored, for he 
well knew he could do better work by staying at home. 

For Neal’s bowling-alley had a bar attached, and too 
many of the village boys were learning to smoke and 
drink, to gamble, and other vile lessons beside. 

“If you think you’re too good to go with the rest of 
us boys, Mat Harvey, you’re welcome to stay away,” and 
Aleck strode angrily out of the door. 

Mat sighed, just as he had sighed at the wood-pile, but 
he kept at a tough exafnple until he had forgotten the 
sting of Aleck’s words. It was dull and lonely in the sit- 
ting-room, with no sound but the ticking of the clock. 
and the click of Mrs. Sterling’s needles. 

“Tt’s early yet; I’m going round to Ned Percy’s to 
borrow a book, Mrs, Sterling,” said Mat. 

“ Well, I wigh Aleck was as ready to tell me where 
he is agoing, as you. If you catch up with him, bring 
him home; do, Mat.” Mrs.Sterling’s voice trembled, for 
she, too, felt that Neal’s was no good place for her boy. 

“Hallo, Mat! that you?” cried Ned Percy, as he 
almost ran against Mat, sauntering up the dimly lighted 
street. “Come, I’m for Neal’s and a game of ten-pins.” 

Now, Ned Percy, with his hearty, open manner, was 
harder to resist than Aleck. 

“IT must stand right here,” thought Mat, “and try to 
help Percy too;” then aloud—*“ Don’t go there, Ned; 
you know Neal’s is not a good place—not a place where 
your mother would like you to go so often.” 

“That’s so, Harvey,” said Ned, cheerfully ;” but it’s 
so awfully slow at home,—just mother and Jenny,—what 
is a fellow to do with himself?” 

“Turn back, and lend me ‘ From Hong-Kong to the 
Himalayas,’ ” said Mat. 

Ned laughed, but did turn back, saying, “‘ You’re going 
far enough from Neal’s, anyhow. But come up to our 
house, maybe you'll find some other books you would 
like, and Jenny will play for us.” 

How bright and cheery was the elegant sitting-roo: 
where Mrs. Percy and Jenny welcomed Ned’s friend ! 

“ T don’t see how you can leave such a place, Ned, to 
go to Neal’s smoky alley,” whispered Mat to Ned, while 
Jenny was playing for them. 

There was cheerful talk, and a guy game in which Mn. 
Percy joined too. Ned exhibited various treasures and 
curiosities of his own to Mat until he nearly forgot it 
was time for him to go. 

“Come again,” said Mrs. Percy, kindly. “Ned often 
wants company, and we shall be glad to see you.” 

“You'd be more glad to see him,” said Ned, honestly, 
“ when you know he wouldn’t let me go to the ten-pin alley 
to-night. Yes, sir, turned me right about face for home.” 

Mat blushed; but Mrs. Percy pressed his hand, and 
said, “I am much obliged to you, Mat.” 

“There isn’t a better fellow in Buxton,” said Ned, 
closing the door; “ but he’s dreadfully strict.” 

But Mat found no reason to relax his steadfastness, 
and he has, as have we all, to maintain his stand by an 
almost daily struggle; but he was learning to carry his 
temptations to God, and thereby found the way of escape. 

It had been a very busy Saturday. Farmer Sterling 
had worked the boys hard all day, over a certain wood- 
lot which he was clearing. 

“ We'll leave off now,” he said, as the shadows began 
to gather. “One of you can come up, and pile that, bit 
of brush in the morning ; ’twon’t take twenty minutes.” 

Aleck shouldered his tools, and prepared to follow his 
father; but Mat kept on at his brush-heap. 

“Why don’t you stop, Mat?” said Farmer Sterling, 
looking back. 

“ Mr. Sterling,” said Mat, “T’ll do all I can here while 
I can see, and I’ll come up early Monday morning ; but 
I can’t pile brush to-morrow morning, sir,—it’s Sunday.” 

“And what if it is?” roared the farmer. “I can tell 
you, sir, if you are to pick and choose your work, and 
your times for work, you may find some other place to 
get your board.” 

Mat did work as long as he could see, and then went 
slowly towards the farm-house. He was wondering what 
he should do, if the farmer would not let him stay until 
Monday. 





“Then I'll have to go home and give up school for the 
rest of the winter,—but I’m glad I could stand.” 

Just then the kitchen door opened, sending out a long 
ray of light towards poor Mat, and then Aleck’s head 
stuck out. 

“Come in, Mat,” he said. “Father is gone to bed, 
he’ll be all right in the morning. Mother has saved your 
supper.” 

“ Yes, come along,” said Mrs. Sterling. “I'll fix up 
things betwixt you and father.” 

So Mat stayed that night. Farmer Sterling was very 
gruff in the morning, but nothing was said about the 
brush, and Aleck made no motion to attend to it. 

Mat attended to his usual morning duties, and then set 
out for church with a still troubled heart. For he had 
tried unsuccessfully, before coming to the farmer’s, to 
obtain a place where his services out of school-hours 
should pay for his board. 

To his surprise, Aleck volunteered to accompany him 
to church. So the two boys set out across the fields, Mat 
striving to cast his care on the Lord, and keep up cheer- 
ful talk with Aleck. 

It was with surprised pleasure he heard the minister 


,| announce for the text the very words which nowadays 


were so often in the boy’s mind. 

Mat drank in new light and courage as the sermon 
proceeded ; and when it was done a good part of the 
weight on the boy’s heart was lifted. 

As Mat passed Ned Percy in the vestibule, there was 
such a merry look in his dark eyes that Mat could hardly 
repress a covetous longing for such a care-free life as Ned’s. 

“Right good sermon,—wasn’t it, Mat?” said Aleck, as 
they turned towards thefarm. “TI ain’t much of a judge, 
but tell you what, when he was a going over some ways 
how a fellow can stand, I’d like to’a told him how plucky 

you stood last. night.” 

Very early Monday morning, Mat went up to the wood- 
lot, and soon finished the work there. Then 
back, he put together his few belongings, though where 
he was to take them he knew not. 

“Mat,” said the farmer, after breakfast, “as you come 
home from school, stop at Bill Read’s, and see if he can 
come over to help for a few days. *Tain’t worth while to 
tell Aleck, he’d forget before he got to the gate.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mat. “TI’ll tell him asI go tothe vil!- 
lage. You know you said, sir, I was to goaway. Bo I—” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the farmer. “I say‘a great 
many things,—most folks do ; but if you’re a mind to stay, 
Mat, you’re welcome, that’s all.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mat. “I shall be glad to stay, 
but—I can’t work on Sundays, sir.” 

“ Well, well, we'll not fall out again about that,” and 
Farmer Sterling walked abruptly away, and seemed sud- 
denly to have taken a very bad cold. 

At noon recess Ned Percy put a note in Mat’s hands, 
and stood and watched him as he opened and read it. It 
was an invitation, in Mrs. Perey’s hand, to Mat to spend 
the remainder of the term at the Percy Mansion, assur- 
ing him that his acceptance would give great pleasure to 
Mrs. Percy, Jenny, and Ned. Mat read the note twice, 
and then looked up, almost bewildered, at Ned. 

“Say you'll come, old fellow; now do,” said Ned. 
“T was just crazy to tell you yesterday, but mother 
wouldn’t let me.” 

Mat could hardly comprehend it yet,—to be an inmate 
of that lovely home, so full of comforts, so full of much 
that would help him in scholarship. How good God 
had been to him when he had felt almost forsaken ! 

“T cannot answer your mother yet, Ned,” hesaid. “I 
must see if Mr. Sterling needs me; you know he has 
given me my board.” 

“ And made you get up by daylight to pile brush,” said 
“Our cook’s window overlooks the 


“I did it of my own accord, —indeed I did, said Mat, 
hoping the story might not go farther. But Aleck was 
near enough to overhear, and he gave a full explanation. 

“TI expect you ought to go, Mat,” said the farmer, 
when Mat told him of Mrs. Percy’s invitation. “I'd 
like you to stay, but it would be running agin’ yer inter- 
est, and I don’t want to stand in yer light.” 

“ Don’t go, Mat,” said Aleck ; “’deed I’ll keep away 
from Neal’s if you’ll stay.” 

“ Why, Aleck,” said Mat, with beaming face, “ I never 
thought you liked me much.” 

’ © You don’t know everything,” said Aleck dryly. 

“ Yes, stay with us, Mat,” said Mrs. Sterling. “I'd 
miss you and your little Testament more than I could 
tell ye.” 

So Mat stayed, much to Ned’s disappointment; but 
Mrs. Percy made him promise to come to them at the 
next session. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 

1. April 2.—The Mission of the Twelve...... soabincacppedungat Mark 6: 1-13 
2. April 9.—Death of John the Baptist....... Mark 6; 14-29 
% April 16.—The Five Thousand Fed ..............20+-s000- Mark 6 : 20-44 
4. April 24.—Christ Walking on the Sea.... . -...-..-.<«- Mark 6: 40.56 
6. April 30.—The Tradition of Men ........ .--+-se00.- sense. Mark 7 : 1-23 
6. May 7.—Sufferers Brought to Christ.............----..-.- Mark 7 : 24-87 
7, May 14.—The Leaven of the Pharisees.................++.- Mark 8: 1-21 
8. May 21,—Seeing and Confessing the Christ................ Mark 8 : 22-33 


9. May 2%.—Following Christ 


LESSON 2. SUNDAY, APRIL 9 
Title: DEA 


, 1882. 
TH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Mark 6: 14-29.] 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


14. And king Herod heard of 14 And King Herod heard there- 
him; (for his name was spread of; for his name had become 
abroad :) and be said, That John | known: and ‘the said, John 
the Baptist was risen from the *the Baptist is risen from the 
dead, and therefore mighty works | dead, and therefore do these 
do shew forth themselves in him. 15 powers work in him. But 

15, Others said, That it is Elias. | others said, It is Elijah. And 
And others said, That isa prophet, others said, Jt is a prophet, even 
or as one of the prophets. us one of the prophets. But 

16. But when Herod heard Herod, when he heard thereof, 
thereof, he said, It is John, whom said, John, whom I beheaded, 
I beheaded: he is risen from the | 17 heisrisen. For Herod himself 
dead. had sent forth and laid hold 

17. For Herod himself had sent) upon John. and bound him in 
forth and laid hold upon John | prison for the sake of Herodias, 
and bound bim in prison for!) his brother Philip’s wife: for 


16 


Herodias' sake, his brother 18 he had married her. For John 
Philip’s wife; for he had married said unto Herod, It is not law- 
her, | ful for thee to have thy broth- 


18. For Jobn had said unto | 19 
Herod, It is not lawful for thee od 
have thy brother's wife. 

19. Therefore Herodias had al 20 
quarrel against him, and would | 
have killed him: but she sheen 
not: 


er’'s wife. And Herodias set 
herself against him, and de- 
sired to kill him; and she 
eould not; for Herod feared 
John, knowing that he was a 
righteous man anda holy, and 
kept him safe. And when he 

20. For Herod feared John, | | heard him, he * was much per- 
knowing that he was a just man | plexed; and he heard him 
and a holy, and observed him; | 21 gladly. And when a conven- 
and when he heard him, he did | | ient day was come, that Herod 
many things, and heard him | on his birthday made a supper 
gladly. | to his lords, and the ¢ high cap- 

21. And when aconvenient day | tains, and the chief men of 
was come, that Herod on his | 22 Galilee; andwhen *the daugh- 
birthday made a supper to his| ter of Herodias herself came 
lords, high captains, and chief’ in and danced, *she pleased 
estates of Galilee. Herod and them that sat at 

22. And when the daughter of | meat with him; and the king 
the said Herodias came in, and| said unto the damsel, Ask of 
a d, and p d Herod and| me whatsoeverthou wilt. andI 
them that sat with him, the king | 23 will give it thee. And he 
said unto the damsel, Ask of me | sware unto her, Whatsoever 
whatsoever thou wilt, and I will thou shalt ask of me, I will 
give it thee. | give it thee, unto the half of 

23. And he sware unto her, | 24 my kingdom. And she went 
Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, | out, and said unto her mother, 
I will give i thee, unto the half What shall I ask? And she 
of my kingdom, said, The head of John * the 

24. And she went forth, and | 25 Baptist. And she came in 
said unto her mother, What shall Straightway with haste unto 
Iask? And she said, The head the king, and asked, saying, I 
of John the Baptist. will that thou forthwith give 

2%. And she came in straight- | me in a charger the head of 
way with haste unto the king, | 26 John *the Baptist. And the 
and asked, saying, I will that, king was exceeding sorry ; but 
thou give me by and by" in a for the sake of his oaths, and 
charger the head of John the of them that sat at meat, he 
Baptist. would not reject her. And 

26. And the king was exceeding straightway the king sent forth 
sorry ; yet for his oath's sake, and a soldier of his guard, and 
for their sakes which sat with commanded to bring his head: 
him, he would not reject her. and he went and beheaded 

27. And immediately the king | 28 him in the prison, and brought 





26 


| 27 





sent 


an’ executioner, and com- | 


manded his head to be brought: 


and he went and beheaded him 


| 29 


in the prison. 


28. 


And brought his head ina, 


charger, and gave it to the dam- 


sel; 


and the damsel gave it to | 18 


her mother. 


| they. 2 the Baptizer. 

29, And when his disciples | ancient authorities read did many 
heard af it, they came and took | cnitiarehs. 5 Some ancient author- 
up his corpse, and laid it in a) ye - read his daughter Herodias. 

hs 


tomb. 


Lesson OUTLINE: < 


Go“pEN Text: 


his head in a charger, and gave 
it to the damsel ; and the dam- 
sel gave itto her mother. And 
when his disciples heard there- 
of, they came and took up his 
corpse, and laid it in a tomb. 


Some angens authorities read 
any 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Our Dangers and our Duties. 
Lesson Toprrc: We may have to Lose our Lives for the Right. 


f 1. A Preacher's Faithfuiness, v. 14-20. 
2. A Guilty Woman’s Hatred, v. 21-26. 


3. A Martyr’s Death, v. 26-29. 


The wicked plotteth ter the just, and 


gnasheth upon him with his teeth.—Psa, 37 : 12. 


Darny Home ReEapInes: 
M,.—Mark 6: 14-29. Death of John the Baptist. 


T. —Jer. 21; 1-14. 
w— 


Faithfulness in warning. 
-2Sam.12:1-12. Faithfulness in rebuking. 


T. —1 Kings 19: 1-10. A wicked woman’s threatenings. 
F.--1 Kings 21: 5-18. A wicked woman's cruelty. 


S$. —Acts 7; 54-60, 


The first Christian martyr. 


$.—Heb, 11; 32-40,. The martyrs of the Old Testament. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. A PREACHER’S FAITHFULNESS. 


1. His Reappearance Asserted : 

Herod said that John was risen from the dead, 

They were in great fear, where no fear was ‘Psa. 58 : 5). 

John have I beheaded, but who is this? (Luke 9 : 9.) 

Hast thou found me. O mine enemy? (1 Kings 21: 20.) 

Judas repen . saying ... 1 haveshed :nnocent blood (Matt. 
: , 4). 


€ 


2. His Character Declared : 
He was a just man, and a holy. 
There hath not risen a greater than — the Baptist (Matt. 11: 11). 
All hold John as a prophet (Matt. 21: 
Yea, . . . much more than a prophet t Gobn 7 Zs 
Walk before me in integrity of heart (2 Chron. 7 


3. His Preaching Partly Received : 


When he heard him... did many things . . 
gladly, 


As he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come, Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy way for this time; 
when I have a more convenient season, I will call for thee (Acts 
24 : 25). 

Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian (Acts 26 : 29). 

Ye were willing for a season to rejoice in his light (John 5: 35). 


26). 
: 17). 


. heard him 


Il, A GUILTY WOMAN'S 


1. The Hasty Promise : 
Whatsoever thot shalt ask of me, I will give it. 


To the half of my kingdom (Est. 5 : 3f. 

Ask me never so much dowry and I will give thee (Gen. 34 : 12). 
Thou art snared with the words of thy mouth (Prov. 6: 2). 
Be not rash with thy moutn (Eccl. 5: 2). 


2. The Wicked Advice : 
Ask . .. the head of John the Baptist. 


We shall take our revenge on him (Jer. 20: 10). 

Yet will I be avenged on thee (Judg. 15: 7). 

Mine enemies . . . hate me witu a cruel hatred (Psa, 25:19). 
‘The wicked plotteth against the just (Psa. 37 : 12). 

Oh that we had of his flesh (Job 31 : 31). 


3. The Pledge Demanded : 
I will that thou give me . . . the head of John. 


Thou hast asked a hard thing (2 Kings 2: 10). 
The tender mercies ot the wicked are cruel (Prov. 12: 


HATRED. 


10). 


lil, A MARTYRS 


1, The Rash Vow Repented of : 
The king was exceeding sorry—yet for his oath’s sake. 
Death and life are in the power of the ages (Prov. 18 : 21). 
. . » Sweareth to his own hurt (Psa. 15: 
‘The fear of man bringeth a snare (Prov. 9): 5), 
2. The Death for the Truth’s Sake ; 
An executioner went and beheaded him in prison. 


— in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints (Psa. 
116 

The ‘souls of them that were slain for the word of God (Rev.6 : 9). 

Jezebel cut off the prophets of the Lord (1 Kings 18 : 4). 

They have slain thy prophets with the sword (1 Kings 19: 10). 
3. The Honored Martyr: 

His disciples took wp his corpse . . 

Rad buried him . 
24: 16). 


DEATH, 


. laid it in a tomb. 
. because he had done good in Israel (2 Chron. 


"ihe old prophet came to the city to mourn and to bury him 
(1 Kings 18: 29). 
When Joseph had taken the body . 


. he laid it in his « wn new 
tomb (Matt. 27 : 59, 60). 


LESSON BiBLE READING. 


LIVING ANP DYING FOR THE RIGHT. 


1. Life is a Gift of God: 
God Made Man a Living Soul (Gen. 2; 7). 
Every Life is Maintained by God (Job 12 : 10). 
All Lives are in the Hand of God (Psa. 104: 29.) 


2. Our Lives are not our Own: 
God Made us for Himself (Psa. 100 : 3). 
Christ Bought us to Himself (1 Pet. 1 : 18, 19). 
Weare iemples of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. 6 : 19). 


3. We Should Live for God: 
We Should Serve God with Body and ere 1 Cor. 6 : 20). 
We Should Serve God Diligently (Deut. 6: 
We Should Serve God Heartily (Col. 8 : 23, 24). 
We Should Serve God Self-denyingly (2 Tim. 2 
We Should Serve God Joyfully (Psa. 100: 2). 


4. God's Service Demands Sacrifices : 
We May Have to Give up Ease (Rom. 15: 1). 
We May Have to Give up Goods (Matt. 19 : 21). 
We May Have to Give up Friends (Luke 14 : 26). 


5. We May even Have to Give up Life: 
We Should be Ready to Die for Jesus’ Sake (Luke 14: 26). 
We Should be R2ady to Die Fearlessly (Matt. 10: 26). 
We Should be Ready to Die Trustfully (Job 13: 15), 
We Should be Ready to Die Gladly (2 Tim. 4 : 6-8). 


6. Bible Examples of Dying for the Right: 
Abel (1 John 3: 12.) 
Prophets in the Time of a oO Kings 19 : 10). 
John the Baptist (Mark 6: 
Stephen (Acts 7 : 57-60). 
James (Acts 12: 1, 2). 


, 


: 8, 4). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


True.— Late winter or early spring, A.D. 29. 

Piace.—Perea. The beheading of John the Baptist was 
at the castle of Macherus, which is commonly, but with- 
out sufficient reason, identified with Mkaur, east of the Dead 
Sea. Herod's birthday feast was either there or at a place 
not far away. 

Prrsons.—John the Baptist ; Elias, or Elijah the prophet ; 
Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee and Perea; Herod 
Philip, not the tetrarch, but a disinherited son of Herod the 
Great; Herodias, the wife of Philip, but who had been taken 
from him by Herod Antipas during Philip’s life and the 
life of Antipas’ own wife; Salome, Herodias’s daughter; 
lords; high captains (chiliarchs); great men of Galilee; 
the speculator, or executioner; the disciples of John the 
Baptist. 

CIRCUMSTANCES (external to those of the lesson) —The 
spreading of Jesus’ fame by the preaching of the twelve 
through Galilee—Herod’s tetrarchy—Of the lesson: 





Herod’s fear of John; his birthday feast; his oath to 
Herodias’s daughter ; the beheading of John, and his burial. 

PARALLEL Passaces.—Matthew 14: 1, 2, 6-12; Luke 
9: 7-9. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, DD., LL.D 


‘Verse 14.—And king Herod heard thereof ; for his name had 
become known: Herod Antipas is called a teirarch in Matthew 
14: 1-13, and Luke 9: 7-9, but a king here, being, no doubt, 
popularly so styled, He was tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, 
the name “tetrarch” properly denoting the ruler of the fourth 
part of a country, and then of some small territory for 
which the title of a king seemed too large. In Luke 3:1 
he is styled tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip (son 
of Herod the Great and Cleopatra) is styled tetrarch of 
Iturea. This Philip is not to be confounded with Herod 
Philip (son of Herod the Great and Mariamne, daughter of 
a high-priest, Simon), who married Herodias, being her own 
uncle, and was not so bad a man as many of the family. 

The journeys of the disciples and the reports of the won- 
derful works of Christ and of his servants, reached the ears 
of Herod Antipas. And he said John the Baptist is risen from 
the dead, and therefore do these powers work in him. The pow- 
ers are those of casting out demons and healing the sick, and 
the like, which Herod accounts for from John’s having risen 
from the dead.—And therefore: Herod here expresses a belief, 
under the influence of fear, or as a theory, that men risen 
from the dead would have special powers given them of doing 
wonders, such as ordinary men could not do. He appears 
thus to have been no Sadducee. This opinion or guess 
of his we are unable to illustrate by other Jewish 
instances.—John the Baptist, in the original the baptizer, he 
who baptizes. Probably this was the older name given to 
him, which the other superseded. It occurs here, and, in 
some manuscripts, in verse 25. 

Verse 15.—But others said it is Elijah (Elias): This seems 
to have been suggested by Malachi 4:5 (compare 3: 1): 
“ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord.” (Compare John 1: 21.) 
John the Baptist denied that he is Elijah, although Christ in 
Matthew 11: 14 declares that John was Elias in the symboli- 
cal sehse as wel# as in the true sense of Scripture. So also 
David is spoken of in Ezekiel 27 : 24, 25, as the future king 
of the united Israel, the eternal Messiah. 

Others said that it is a prophet. Suggested by Deuteronomy 
184 18,—even as one of the prophets (Revised Version), or as one 
of the prophets ( Authorized Version). All the best editors strike 
out the word translated by or. The sense is a prophet as one (or 
just like any one) of the prophets, not like Elijah, a prince 
among them. 

Verse 16.—But Herod, when he heard thereof, said, John, 
whom I beheaded, he is risen. Here again his conscience 
spoke, as we shall see. 

Verses 17, 18.—For Herod himself had sent forth and laid 
hold on John. John was chiefly occupied in his work on the 
bank of the Jordan, which was embraced in Heroa’s 
tetrarchy, and Herod did this by active measures of his own. 
—For the sake of Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife; for he 
had married her. The lawful wife of Herod Antipas was the 
daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia Nabatea, the same person 
of whom Paul speaks in 2 Corinthians 11 : 3, a number ofyears 
afterwards. Herod became enamored of Herodias, then wife 
of her own father’s half-brother Philip (see v. 1), who was 
also half brother of Herod Antipas himself—For he had 
married her. She eloped from her husband and uncle to 
marry another uncle, who himself put away his own wife 
to enter into the alliance. This led to a war with Aretas, in 
which Antipas sustained a severe defeat. 

Verse 18.—For John said unto Herod (Antipas), It is not 
lawful for thee to have her. The marriage with a brother's 
wife is permitted in the Mosaic law only when the brother is 
dead, and has left no children. In that case it was thought 
highly proper, for the sake of keeping up a family (see Deut. 
25: 5-10). In this case the brother was not dead, and we 
have the daughter of Herodias by the husband whom she 
forsook spoken of in this lesson. Such a marriage seems to 
be expressly forbidden in Leviticus 20: 21, and therefore 
even a divorce of one brother from his wife would not justify 
another brother in marrying her, and as it would seem not 
even a brother’s death, except in the case spoken of above. 
It is not certain that the union of Antipas with the woman 
Herodias continued a great while. In the year 39 B. C., 
some nine years after this time, they went together into 
Gaul, in exile, and were never restored to their former 
dignities. 

Verse 19.— And Herodias sei herself against him (Revised 
Version). And Herodias had a quarrel against him (Authorized 
Version), and, in the margin, an inward grudge. If we should 
strike ont inward this would be the best translation; she 
had a grudge, an old hatred, owing to John’s reproof of her 
sin. 

Verse 20.—For Herod feared John: The sense seems to be, 
he feared what might happen if he should kill John, knowing 
that he was a righteous man and a holy ; and he kept him safe, 
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so that no harm should be done to him by Herodias. So the 
Revised Version, and the Authorized Version in the margin; 
but the latter, in the text, has observed him, meaning, probably, 
kept him under watch, fearing lest some harm should happen 
to him.— And when he heard him, he was much perplexed ; and 
he heard him gladly: There are here two readings. The one 
just given, and adopted by the Revised Version, means that, 
after hearing him, he was at a loss what to do, his conscience 
being troubled by John’s unsparing moral rebukes; and yet 
he heard him gladly. But the antithesis of the two last 
clauses is not shown by anything like yet, and the text is 
doubtful. With the text of the Authorized Version, we have 
this sense: “ And after hearing him, he would do many things 
(that is, which showed respect for John, and some tenderness 
of conscience), and heard him gladly.” 

Verse 21.—And when a convenient day was come (that is, 
convenient for Herodias to carry out the plans suggested by 
her old grudge), that Herod, on his birthday, made a supper : 
The sentence here is embarrassed by the particle that before 
Herod, instead of when. The clauses run thus: On the arri- 
val of a convenient day, when Herod made a supper, and when 
the daughter of Herodias came in and danced, and pleased 
Herod, the king said, Ask, etc. The guests were grandees or 
great civil officers, chiliarchs or rulers of thousands, answer- 
ing to the military tribunes of the Roman legions, after 
which Herod’s army was modeled (compare Acts 22: 24, 
26, 27), and the principal men of Galilee, probably not offi- 
cials. 

Verse 22.— The daughter of Herodias herself: At such pub- 
lic feasts of men, it was not unknown that singing and dancing 
women, naturally of scandalous lives, entertained the guests ; 
but for a damsel of a great family to do what Salome did, went 
quite beyond the obscene songs and lascivious dances which 
Greeks especially, and Romans after them, enjoyed on such 
occasions. Nothing shows more clearly than this how hea- 
thenish the family of the Herods was in their spirit. 


Verse 23.—The king said to the damsel, Ask of me whatsocver 
thou wilt, and I will give it thee: Compare the seenes in Esther 
5:3 and 7: 2, where the king of Persia promises to give to 
Esther “even to the half of his kingdom.” 

Verse 24.—Having received the promise, confirmed by an 
oath, she went out to her mother’s apartment, and told her 
the story. We cannot say whether the young lady knew any- 
thing of the plot; but she was wicked enough to obey her 
mother in furthering such wickedness,—Give me the head of 
John the Baptist. 

Verse 25.—And she came in straightway with haste: There 
was no time to be lost, for Herod might repent, and refuse to 
fulfill his sworn promise. J will, says she, acting as her 
mother’s agent (being put forward, Matthew 14 (Revised Ver- 
sion); or, before instructed (Authorized Version),—that is, 
urged by persuasion), that thou forthwith give me in a charger the 
head of John the Baptist. It would seem that she waited for it ; 
and thus the prison where John the Baptist lay could not be 
far from the banqueting-hall. According to Josephus, it was 
the fortress of Macherus in Perea, quite near to the confines 
of the kingdom of Aretas,—a celebrated stronghold, which is 
still to be identified. 

Verse 26.—And the king was exceeding sorry: We see here 
no attempt to paint Herod Antipas in black colors, as if he 
dreaded his influence even in prison, and was glad to get 
him out of the way. Taking everything together—this 
verse and verse 20 especially—we may conclude that Herod 
had a certain kindly feeling toward the Baptist, and wanted 
to keep him safe, but dreaded his political influence if he 
should be let out of prison.— But for the sake of his oaths 
(repeated more than once, but in verse 23 simply described 
by the words, he sware unto her), and of them that sat at meat 
(Revised Version) ; of them which sat with him (Authorized Ver- 
sion),—that is, of those who were reclining (at table), or were 
present as guests at the feast. This means, apparently, he 
did not want to fall in their opinion, as a man who made a 
promise and was afraid to perform it. 

Verse 27.—And straightway the king sent forth a soldier 
of his guard. The original word is a Latin one, speculator ; 
showing how the vocabulary of military terms of the great 
military Roman people spread among the conquered. The 
word means originally a spy or. military spy, a scout, of 
which there were a number in each legion; and then a 
special messenger or body-guard of the commander. It is 
thus used by Tacitus and others. 

Verse 28.—The guard beheaded him in prison, and gave 
the head to the damsel. Everything shows the utmost pos- 
sible haste. 

Verse 29.—John had special disciples, who gathered around 
him and received his instructions. They took the headless 
body and buried it in the tomb, according to an old reading; 
but the best text givesatomb. It is added in Matthew that 
John’s disciples, after these last offices, went and told Jesus. 
It would seem that John’s disciples had access granted to 
him after his imprisonment (11: 2), and that a message had 
passed from him to Jesus, in whom he entirely confided, or 
he would not have put him the question, “Art thou he that 
should come?” A shade of doubt had passed across 
the mind of the goodman in his loneliness and darkness, 





after all the proofs he had had of Christ’s true nature and 
office. 

Our Lord fully understood Herod. When the Pharisees 
said, “Get thee out and go hence, for Herod would fain kill 
thee,” he answers, ‘“‘Go and tell that fox,” etc. Yet it is evi- 
dent that Jesus had his eye upon him, and did not seek, but 
rather avoided, contact with him. Compare Matthew 14:1. 





“GO AND TELL JESUS.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


We must remember that the faithful disciples of our Lord 
were just now on their way home to make report of what they 
had accomplished in Galilee. They had heentraveling around 
among the people, casting out devils, healing the sick, and 
proclaiming everywhere that men must repent of their sins. 
Full of exhilaration and joy at their success, they were sud- 
denly met by tidings of the greatest moment, and of the 
deepest grief. 

From the lonely castle of Macherus came the news that 
John the Baptist had at last sealed his work by his martyr- 
dom. The chosen twelve hastened back in time to receive 
his mutilated remains, and lay them in the sepulchre. The 
great and shining light of the new dispensation had in one 
savage moment of lust been put out by the king in order to 
gratify the spite of a wicked woman, and answer the whim of 
a dancing girl. These disciples felt the unutterable gloom 
deepening around them. It is plain that they were heavily 
depressed in spirits. The record is exceedingly affecting in 
its artless simplicity, especially in one verse which Matthew 
adds to the narrativein Mark: “And his disciples came, 
and took up the body, and buried it, and went and told 
Jesus,” 

Fitting and beautiful words are these for any bereaved 
believer to remember. It is a good thing for a mourner to 
feel that the heart of the Redeemer we love is tender and 
kind in its human invitation. If we are filial and affection- 
ate, we may be sure of a welcome whenever, in any suffering, 
we just “go and tell Jesus.” It is not without significance 
that one of our home hymns has caught the sentiment and 
set it to music. 

As soon as the Saviour learned what his disciples’ errand 
with him was, he made better provision for their needs. The 
exasperating confusion which the multitudes made, added to 
the general excitement of his followers. They were in 
affliction and fear and demoralization, in weariness and in 
doubt. There were three things they needed : for these they 
went to Jesus, and by his own intuitions as to human need, 
he perceived them without a word of theirs, and immediately 
he provided for them all at once. 

I. Troubled people need repose: this is our earliest lesson 
to learn from the story ; it is worth heeding for itself. 

Simon Peter told Mark, so that this evangelist should put 
it on record, that early in our Lord’s ministry precaution 
had been taken to have a “small ship” wait upon him, incase 
a sudden emergency like this should arise. There was that 
in the present condition of these twelve men which rendered 
it an imperative necessity for entire rest to be allowed them. 
They would have to retire where their thoughtful teacher 
could converse with them alone at his will. 

Our picture now is full of interest. They embarked upon 
the calm surface of Lake Gennesaret, over which they had 
sailed so many times together. These men knew every 
secluded spot in the vicinity al] around the shore. They 
soon fonnd a tract of either plain or meadow, sloping 
pleasantly up along the declivities of the mountains of Golan, 
the fringes of whose covering forest came down nearly to the 
beach. Mooring their little vessel securely on the sands, the 
company wended their way’ up out of the hot sunshine into 
the welcome enclosure offered by the rich grove of walnuts 
and oaks stretching along on the hill-side. 

The most evident purpose of this temporary withdrawal of 
the disciples was, the immediate physical and mental relief of 
an hour of communion alone. These faithful men were 
simply human, and they must have quiet and food, or they 
would break down. 

Ont of this eminent example comes the most prosaic of all 
religious counsels for mourners and workers. Men and 
women, who are in the hurry of Christian experience, both of 
endurance and toil, demand periods of repose and recuperation. 
Seasons of absolutely dangerous rebellion of spirit can often 
be forestalled and prevented by a prudent self-help. 

No person is ever under obligation to wear himself out in 
efforts for even the upbuilding of God’s kingdom or for the 
conversion of souls, any more than in anything else. Indeed, 
there is a spiritual economy in labor that is of the highest 
wisdom. We can bear more for Christ, and do more for the 
world, imply by doing what we do in accordance with laws 
of resource and exhaustion. These disciples wanted just to 
“go and tell Jesus.” 

II. Troubled people need instruction ; this also is a lesson 
taught us in the behavior of the disciples on that occasion. 

From the conversation which ensued, we easily learn that 
our Lord invited his followers up into the mountain beside the 
sea in order that he might impress upon their minds right 
views of the new Christian life. How welcome even for an 





hour would be the songs of the spring birds upon their ears, 
now so fatigued with the clamors of the crowding and fluctu- 
ating multitudes! But they must have wanted to “talk it 
over” with their dearest and most helpful friend, and gain 
some explanation. 

No one can fail to observe that, from this time forward in 
the history, everything in the teaching and action of Jesus 
himself grows thoughtful even toa sort of mournful solemnity. 
He shows that his mind was borne upon much by the awful 
murder of John the Baptist. His disciples really had no 
reason to be surprised by the fatal result of so intrepid and 
faithful a life. When has the wicked world ever treated a 
benefactor any better ? 

They had been told that everybody hated them. They 
imagined they had considered that announcement well. Yet 
when the blow fell, it gave them a shuddering shock. Their 
minds were arrested by the silence and dungeon-gloom of such 
a death in the darkness. There was something so horrible in 
this cutting off of one’s head with a blunt blow of an ax or a 
sword. The disciples saw it all at the burial. 

Then, too, the order of doom had proceeded with such reck- 
less abruptness; the motives which had actuated Herodias 
were so contemptible and infamous; indeed, all the circum- 
stances that attended the execution of Herod’s will were so 
unexpected and irrelevant,—that they were frightened. They 
learned suddenly how true it was for them all that they stood 
in jeopardy every hour. A tenure most frail was that upon 
which they held their own lives. Permitted freedom from 
arrest was all they could claim; and now whose turn would 
come next? 

But then we discover, that as soon as the little band had 
arrived, and were seated with him under the trees, Jesus began 
to instruct them as to the uncertainty of all life which is truly 
Christiah. He foresaw his own painful end, and he under- 
stood that each one of those men before him had sorrowful 
times coming on. No word of his can be construed to hint 
that they were to avoid trouble, even of the most serious kind ; 
he only counseled them how they should deal with the troubles 
they had. He desired that their trials should find them pre- 
pared, brave, gentle, patient. It must have been encouraging 
to those men who loved him with all their hearts. He surely 
pointed them forward toanother life than this. He made them 
see that the violent world would malign and oppose them ; 
they must overcome the world ; things would be better by and 
by. “Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous: nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby.” 

III. Troubled people need comfort ; this is our final lesson 
from the story ; the disciples wanted to be with Jesus. 

It is not easy to say just what our Lord did; they wére 
mterrupted by a crowd before long. But we feel perfectly 
satisfied that the compassionate Saviour suffered their natural 
emotion to find vent without any rebuke. He gave them 


-_proper indulgence in mourning over the loss of one so dear as 


John the Baptist. And, no doubt, they told over and over 
the reminiscences of his career. Where was there ever before 
a forerunner so brave, a preacher so faithful, a hero so noble? 
He was Jesus’ affectionate kinsman; he had most likely bap- 
tized Andrew, Peter, and John. Christ had loved and trusted 
him ; indeed, he once said publicly that John was the greatest 
man ever born of woman. And now we may’be certain that 
when the disciples went and told him, he would point out to 
them how fine a thing it was just to be genuine and true and 
steady to the end. And if Simon Peter got up on his feet to 
say he was not going to break for all this, it would have been 
ust like him. And if the rest thought so, and said nothing, 
it would have been just like them, too 

Perhaps, they bowed their heads and wept; if they did, it 
was not un-Christian nor unmanly. “Jesus wept” once; possi- 
bly more than once. There are times when God asks nothing of 
his children except silence, patience, and tears. He letsthem 
go aside away from interruption, in order to weep till nature 
is relieved of her heaviest burden ; then he gives “a season 
of clear shining that cometh after rain.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


His name was spread abroad (v.14). You can no more keepa 
good character, or an evil one, from being known abroad, than 
you can keep the fragrance of the orange-flower, or the fumes of 
escaping gas, from perfuming, or from tainting, the air on 
every side. The odor of a good deed or of an evil one will 

the house where it is performed; and the surcharged 
atmosphere of every life is pervading and far reaching. If 
you deserve to be known, you will be known. You cannot 
conceal your real self. The partialities of friends and the 
hostilities of enemies will only tend to centre upon you that 
attention which will secure your disclosure as you really are. 
You shall be heard of, even though you studiously court con- 
cealment. If you want to be heard of favorably, see to it that 
you deserve favorable notice; there is no other sure way of 
getting and holding a good reputation. 


Others said, . . . And others said (v.15). Of course they 


did. That is what they are always doing. One says one 
thing, and another says another thing, about every person 
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who is before the public—the lesser or the larger public 
interested in the person under discussion. But what one says, 
or another says, never changes the facts concerning the per- 
son characterized. One said that Jesus had a devil; others 
said that he was beside himself ; others, again, said that he 
was Elijah; and yet others said that he was one of the 
prophets; but none of these sayings changed or affected the 
character of Jesus. Nothing that is said about you, in your 
praise or in your blame, can change or affect your real char- 
acter or worth; but it may measure fairly the character and 
the worth of the one who says it. So, also, with what you 
say of another: it indicates and marks your character, 
rather than Ais. What you say about Jesus does not affect 
him; but it does you: it is really the test of your inmost 
character. ' 

Herod . . . said, It is John whom I beheaded (v.16). An 
unforgiven crime cannot be forgotten by the criminal. It is 
so real, and so constantly present with him, that he is expect- 
ing fresh reminders of it at every turn. God declared to the 
first murderer : “ The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto 
me from the ground.” Cain heard the echoes of that voice ; 
and many an evil-doer since Cain— 


“ Has told how sprites of injured men 
Shriek upward from the sod ; 
Aye, how the ghostly hand will point 
To show the burial clod ; 
And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God! 


** And told how murderers walk the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain— 
With crimson clouds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain; 
For blood has left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stain |” 


The real sufferer in any crime is the wrong-doer rather 
than the one wronged. The murdered man may sleep; but 
not the murderer, The beheaded one is sure to appear to 
him who sought his death. 

For Herodias’ sake (vy. 17). How much of wrong doing 
there is in this world for somebody else’s sake! There is a 
great deal of well doing, of noble doing, for the sake of others. 
Some of the grandest acts of men and women have been 
prompted by love for another. But, from the little boy or 
girl who does wrong because of a companion’s request to do so, 
up to the king on his throne who risks his kingdom and his soul 
to gratify the wishes of a guilty woman, there is a continual 
yielding tosome one’s wrong example, or some one’s wrong coun- 
sel, by those who, if left to themselves, would prefer to do well. 
“] did it because he told me to ;” or “‘ because she wanted me 
to,” is the commonest of all excuses for evil doing ; and so it 
has been ever since the sneaking Adam whined his story: 
“The woman ;... shegaveme,.... andIdideat.” But 
there has never been an instance when the excuse itself did 
not add to the disgracefulness of the sin. If a man knows 
what is right, and would do it if left to himself, it is a shame 
of shames for him to do wrong on the score of his devotion to 
some one who asks him t6 do wrong. True manliness and 
true affection demand always right doing—never wrong doing 
—for a loved ome’s sake. 

John had said wnto Herod, It is not lawful for thee (v. 18). 
That was John’s way of preaching. It is every true preach- 
er’s way. To tell men plainly just what the law is, and just 
where they are breaking the law, is what preachers are made 
for. It is net a popular style of preaching; nor is it always 
a safe style. It may cost a preacher his place; possibly his 
life ; but it is the right style of preaching, for all that; and, 
im the long run, it is the sort of preaching that tells. 
Nathan, Elijah, Jeremiah, John the Baptist, Paul, Martin 
Lather, John Knox, Peter Cartwright, and a good many other 
preachers who did a great work in the world, had this way of 
looking a man right in the eye, and saying, “Thou art the 


man,” when the law-breaker was the sermon theme. “ What 


is there to hinder my using this ticket over again?” asked 
a gentleman of a fellow- , When the car conductor had 
failed to take up his ticket. “Common honesty,” was the 
quick response. What the preacher’s opinion is, is of small 
consequence to anybody. What the law is, is of importance 
to everybody. The preacher’s business is to tell his hearers 
what is lawful and what is unlawful for them; and how the 
violated law may be atoned for. 

Would have killed him ; but she could not (v.19). A great 
many sins are refrained from in this world because there is 
no good chance of committing them. Children and youth, 
and men and women, go on in life wishing to do this evil and 
that evil that they never speak of, and that no one suspects 
them of being inclined to; and they die without compassing 
their pet iniquity, because they cannot do it. Very few peo- 
ple, if any, are as bad as they would be if they had unhindered 
opportunities of evil. Providential constrainte—in law and 
society—are a means of grace to which all of us are more 
indebted than we are likely to realize. Our prayers ought 
to be for right purposes and inclinings from the Holy Spirit; 
but also that we be not left to ourselves, with our spirit and 
desires as they are. “Lead us not into temptation,” is a 





petition that- has precedence of “ Deliver us from the evil,” 
in the pattern prayer of the disciples of Jesus. 

What shall I ask? (v. 24.) The tragedy of this lesson-story 
piviots on the question of Salome, “What shall I ask?” 
Had she been counseled wisely, or had she decided wisely of 
her own motion, as to the answer to this question, no such 
record of crime and blood and shame and sorrow and 
remorse, as we are studying, would have been written out for 
heaven andearth to read. “ What shall lask?” is a weighty 
question, whenever we go in prayer to the King of kings. 
The promise of Herod was, “ Ask of me whatsoever thou 
wilt, and I will give it thee.” No wonder that Salome ques- 
tioned “ What shall I ask?” The promise of the Great King 
to the disciples of Jesus is, “ All things, whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” We shall be even 
more thoughtleés than Salome if we do not consider the 
question, “ What shall I ask?” before we bow ourselves in 
prayer at any time or in any place. The answer given to 
Salome’s question was as bad as could be, and we must have 
a care lest we ask in prayer the thing which is of all things 
the worst for us to crave or call for. Our first petition might 
well be, always, “ Lord, teach us what to ask for!” 

The king was exceeding sorry ; yet . . . for their sakes which 
sat with him he would not reject her (v. 26). It is very little to 
a man’s credit that he does wrong reluctantly, knowing the 
right, and preferring it, but being afraid or ashamed to stand 
by it. It is terrible to see a man so cold-blooded and hard- 
hearted that he has no shrinking from the grossest crimes. 
It is pitiable to see a man of tender heart and kindly feeling 
crowded into the way of evil, because he lacks the courage of 
his convictions, and dares not “do as he has a mind to.” If 
only men—men young and old—would be brave enough to 
do right, and to shun the wrong, even at the risk of having 
their companions laugh at them, or reproach them, or think 
them so peculiar, there would be far less of evil-doing in the 
world, Why, it would almost put a stop to tobacco-using and 
liquor-drinking among the boys, and to fashion-followifg and 
folly-hunting among the girls, if every well-disposed boy and 
girl would adhere to their own ideas of the right, without 
being wrongly influenced by those who sit with them. And 
when a man or a woman is ready to be all alone with God in 
es elaine a i ark bh e safe in that 

life. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


The narrative of this lesson is out of time in the order of 
events; but its teachings are not out of timeliness. Mark 
goes back in his story to tell of what had happened to John, 
and he brings it out as something worthy of being held in 
remembrance. Herod had not forgotten the fact of John’s 
yielding his life. We ought not to forget the cause of it. 

John lost his life because he was faithful in his life work. 
The plain teaching of this incident is, that fidelity to the 
right may cost a man his heart’s blood ; that we may have to 
lose our lives for the right. And here is where this lesson 
links itself to the common thread or thought of the quarter’s 
lessons: Our Dangers and Our Duties, There are dangers in 
the very line of our duties. It is our duty to do right in the 
face of all apparent dangers. “ Let us not, for the sake of 
living, lose what men should live for,’’ was the motto of one 
of Cromwell’s regiments ; and it is a good motto for all of us 
to-day. To yield one iota of the right for the sake of living 
is to make our life no longer worth having. John the Bap- 
tist’s life is better worth copying, and has greater honor 
to-day, than 'Methuselah’s. Merely to live on in this life is 
not in itself a thing chiefly to be desired. 

Our last lesson showed the disciples of Jesus sent out on 
their mission. This lesson shows the risk at which a disciple 
of Jesus must persevere in his mission. 

Note a few points in connection with the drift of these 
lesson teachings: Where is it shown that plain speaking is 
the duty of a man of God? Where, that faithfulness may 
win the respect of one who is rebuked? Where that right- 
doing may provoke the enmity of the evil-doer? Where, 
that a foolish promise may bring us into great trouble? 
Where, that bad companionship is a source of evil? Where, 
that much depends on our asking aright, when we have the 
privilege of asking? Where that a guilty conscience will 
not be quiet ? 

It will never do to attempt to teach this lesson as if virtue 
were its own reward in this life; and that men are punished 
or rewarded in the present according to their just deserts. 
This lesson must be taught as showing the involved risk of 
doing right—even suffering and death at the hand of the 
wicked. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

Recall some facts concerning John the Baptist by a few 
questions on the first lesson of the year. Who came crying 
in the wilderness to prepare the way of the Lord? What 
kind of clothes did John wear? What was his food? Who 
did he say was coming after him? Who came from Nazareth 
to be baptized by John? What did John preach? Where 
did he baptize? Let a child point out the Jordan on the 





map, then show them the Dead Sea, and tell that near its 
eastern shore was a fortress or strong castle, where King 
Herod kept soldiers, and sometimes came with some of 
his chief men. Close by, or underneath this fortress, cut 
down in the rocks, was a deep dungeon, a prison. 

Now bring up last week’s lesson and the sending out of 
the twelve. In how many companies did they go? What 
did they preach? What kind of work did Jesus give them 
power to do? Where did Jesus teach in the synagogue 
where the people were offended? What did they say of him? 
Where then did he go preaching? In the villages of Galilee, 
where Herod was king, Jesus went about doing good by word 
and miracle. He was talked about everywhere, in the homes 
of the poor, and in the palace of the king. 

Herod heard of it, and was afraid. His father, Herod the 
Great, was afraid when the wise men came to search for the 
little child, and said, “ We have seen his star in the East, and 
arecometoworshiphim.” It washisson Herod who wasafraid 
more than thirty years after, when the child Jesus had become 
aman. Herod did not deny the works of Jesus; the people 
of lvazareth were guilty of unbelief: Herod believed, was 
troubled and afraid. Some said the one whodid mighty works 
was a prophet; some said it was Elijah, who was taken to 
heaven in a chariot of fire, had come to the earth again; but 
Herod had a thought and a fear of his own. He said: “ It is 
John the Baptist, whom I beheaded: he is risen from the 
dead.” 

You know the story, how a bad woman hated John, and 
how her daughter danced before the king, and when he offered 
to give her what she wanted, you know what the wicked 
mother told her daughter to ask for. Give an opportunity, by 
questions, to let several of the class participate in giving such 
details as they are familiar with. It is a true gratification to 
a child to be able to give facts and answer questions correctly, 
and an eagerness to learn more is the teacher’s reward from 
those to whom such encouragement is given. Why did 
Herodias, the mother, hate John so? “She had a quarrel 
against him, and would have killed him, but she could not.” 

When we are through all the story, you may ask what share 
she had in his death, could she help to kill him, did she desire 
his death more than any one else? What did Herod know 
about John? He knew that he was “a just man, and holy.” 
What is it to be just? what to be holy? Herod had heard 
John preach not only before him, but plainly to him ; and 
when he heard him “he did many things, and heard him 
gladly.” Did he think, while he listened, that he would like 
to put away his sins, and be just and holy in his life? He 
was not angry at John’s plain talk to him, for he heard him 
gladly. Did he think that a righteous king might be as good 
and as happy as the poor traveling preacher who stood boldly 
in a palace, and told a king of his sin and wrong? Was it 
because such feelings did not last, or to keep John safe from 
the anger of Herodias, his wife, that he sent soldiers and bound 
him, and cast him in that dark, deep dungeon? There John 
was in his prison when Herod’s birthday came, and he made 
a supper, and sent for lords and chief captains. What did 
the young daughter do which so pleased the king? There 
was light and music, feasting and drinking; perhaps wine 
helped to make Herod foolish and merry, and offer the girl 
even half his kingdom. When her mother told her what to 
ask, how she hurried to the king again, lest he should change 
his mind and refuse. He was “exceeding sorry,”—how sorry 
was that? Was hesorry enough, or brave enough, to say, “ No 
—half my kingdom, but not that just man’s life?” Did he 
repent his sinful promise? Is sorrow always repentance? 
He was afraid of the wicked wife, of the dancing girl, of the 
drinking men around his table, and even while the feast went 
on the order was given. A sharp sword did quick work, and 
soon the jeweled hands and arms that waved some instrument 
of music in the dance, held a waiter and the silent head of 
the just and holy man. His body, cast out, was taken by his 
disciples and buried; then, as all should do in sorrow, “ they 
went and told Jesus.” There are several things besides the 
story for little folks to remember. Do we read of John’s 
being afraid? The dungeon was a lonely place, but did you 
ever hear of God being in prison with Joseph or Daniel, Peter 
or Paul? The king was afraid of John; did his fear become 
less after he had cut off his head? Why was he sorry for his 
promise—is it enough to besorry foranysin? Herod thought 
well of John, he knew he was good; did it make Herod any 
better because he thought well of the preacher? When did 
Herod do many things and “hear him gladly”? Does that 
kind of goodness wear well ? 

A mother said the other day to a lady, “I thank you for 
your Sunday-school teaching; my little girl is so good on 
Sundays we hardly know her sometimes; she tries to do what 
you tell her.” “ But,” asked the teacher, “how is she through 
the week?” “Oh! she can’t hold out many days, and by 
Saturday she is just what she used to be.” What is the matter 
with that child ? does she hear gladly and forget, is she trying 
to make herself good—is it stony ground, or are there choking 
thorns somewhere ? 

Did the work of God stop anywhere when Herod killed 
John? Just then a greater King Herod had sent out 
twelve new preachers, who did greater works than ever John 
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had done. The wicked may hate and destroy good, but God 
reigns and rules. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


By whose death did Herod Antipas obtain a shameful 
record in Bible history? (Title.) What sad truth was illus- 
trated in the manner of this death? (Golden text.) In view 
of this truth, do you prefer being classified with the wicked, 
or with the just? 

Mark 6: 14.—How is the power of a guilty conscien.c over 
the imagination illustrated in the life of Herod Antipas? 
(v. 16.) Give other examples of the torment of a guilty con- 
science? (Gen. 42: 21; 50:15.) What is the office of con- 
science? How may its power be increased or diminished ? 
Can it ever be obliterated? Name the seven Herods found 
in Bible history, and clearly distinguish between the deeds 
of each therein recorded. What was their general character? 
What was their religious belief? Did all Jews, or only a 
part of them, believe in the resurrection of the dead? (Acts 
23:8.) To what sect did Herod Antipas probably belong? 
(Mark 8: 15, with Matt. 16:6.) What was his proper title? 
Over what provinces did he rule? What was his relation to 
Rome? What is the meaning of “tetrarch”? Was Herod 
alone, or with others, in the belief that John the Baptist had 
arisen? (Luke 9:7.) Whose resurrection were many of the 
Jews expecting ? (v.15; Mal.4:5.) When had this prophecy 
been fulfilled? (Matt. 17 : 10-13.) 

Verses 17-19.—Is it wise to rebuke sin in those who hold 
political power, or is it better to confine reformatory effort to 
the weaker multitude? Must policy, or principle, control the 
Christian’s life? Why did Herod prevent Herodias’s mur- 
derous design? (v. 20.) Was this a righteous or a cowardly 
fear? (Matt. 14:5.) What convenient occasion soon offered 
for the accomplishment of her desire? (v. 21.) How was the 
weakness and folly of the tetrarch, and the impropriety of 
his stepdaughter, manifested at this entertainment? (vs. 
22,23.) What was hername? Who washer father? Should 
we condemn her for the dancing, or should we not? Why was 
it wrong for Herod to be pleased with this dance? What do 
you regard as wrong in the promise he made? Who was guilty 
of the murder of John the Baptist ? (vs. 24-26.) Is it right, 
or wrong, to break a promise to sin? Is it right, or wrong, to 
violate an oath with which it may have been sealed? What 
view of Herod’s motive do you obtain from the expressions 
“for his oath’s sake” and “ for their sakes,” etc.? Did his 
reluctance mitigate his crime? Will after-regret palliate a 
crime? What power will unchecked sin obtain over all true 
manliness? (v. 27.) What power will it obtain over all 
womanly sensibilities ? (vy. 28.) In whom, then, may this sin- 
defiled race hope to find the tender ministries of love per- 
petuated ? (v. 29.) Where was Herod’s feast held? Where 
was John imprisoned ? How long had he been there? Where 
did Herod die? Briefly review John’s life. Was his rebuke 
to Herod a failure, or a success ? 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


In illustrating the first incident of this lesson—how Herod 
was haunted by the ghost of his sin—recall some points from 
former lessons, as, for instance, the witness of Abel’s blood 
from the ground against Cain; and the self-reproaches of 
Joseph’s brethren, when the memory of their sin came upon 
them in after years. Reference should be made to the poem 
of Eugene Aram; to the night scene in Macbeth, where 
Lady Macbeth tries to cleanse her guilty hands; and to the 
story of the man who, to gain an inheritance, flung his brother 
into the sea, and, ever after, when he looked upon water, saw 
his brother’s dead face staring up from the depths. There 
is one stone in the floor of an old church in Scotland, which 
stares out at you blood-red from the gray stones around it, 
The legend tells of a murder committed there, and of repeated 
fruitless attempts to cover the tell-tale color of that stone, 
Morally, the legend is true; every dead sin sends its ghost 
to haunt the soul of the guilty. 

A drop of poison is poison as really as a phial of it is. 
The drop and the phial differ in quantity, not quality. Make 
never so slight a cut on your finger with a poisoned blade, 
and the canker is carried through your system, polluting all 
your blood. The leaven put into the meal leavens the whole 
lump. The train which has been carelessly left to stand at 
the top of an incline begins to move down slowly at first, but 
at an ever-increasing speed, till at last it thunders down with 
irresistible swiftness, carrying destruction to whatever opposes 
it. Trace the progress of Herodias’s sin, from hate—which 
is latent murder—to actual murder. 

When we wish to trap an animal, we hide the snare and 
show only the tempting titbit. We hide the hook beneath 
the bait. Compare Satan’s trap for Herod,—a dancing girl 
practicing her seductive arts. 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs and other martyrologies give suffi- 
cient examples of those who have been faithful unto death. 
With John’s faithfulness toward Herod, compare especially, 
in the Old Testament, the bold answer of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego to King Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 3 : 16-18), 





and, in the histories of the Reformation, Luther’s various 
replies to the threats of those high in power, and Latimer’s 
scathing atiack upon the life of Henry the Eighth. 

Sin Haunting the Guilty —See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 9, 
p. 4, 31812,—The Murderer’s Fear; The Parables of Krum- 
macher, No. 87,—The Lament of Cain; Bertram’s Homiletic 
Cyclopedia, p. 353, ¢ 2059,—Sorrow that’ Worketh Death ; 
Foster’s Prose Cyclopedia, Second Series, p. 585, 3 10,663,— 
Nemesis; 2 11,394,—The Horror of Remorse; 2 11,396,— 
The Power of Remorse. 

The Hate that Kills—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
p. 41, 3 282,—The Frost-nipped Blossom; Spencer’s Things 
New and Old, p. 26, 3 100,—The Thirst for Blood; Caw- 
dray’s Storehouse of Similes, p. 235,—Similes of Murder, 

Faithful unto Death—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 7, 
p- 39, @ 1409,—Instauces of Faithfulness in Rebuke; vol. 8, 
p. 48, 3 1634,—For the Truth’s Sake; Gotthold’s Emblems, 
No. 151,—The Death of the Christian; Bertram’s Homiletic 
Cyclopedia, p. 618, 3 3665,—How to Bear Perrecution ; 
% 3667,—The Transformation ; Foster’s: Prose Illustrations, 
First Series, p. 441, 3 3833,—Accepting Martyrdom ; Second 
Series, p. 560, 3 10,433,—What Makes a Martyr; 2 10,434,— 
The Honor of Martyrdom; 3 10,442,—The Victors; Spen- 
cer’s Things New and Old, p. 442, 3 1559,—The Martyr’s 
Welcome. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





ae 


WE MAY HAVE TO LOSE OUR LIVES FOR THE RIGHT. 





FEaR NOT THEM WHICH KILL THE BODY, 
BUT ARE NOT ABLE TO KILL THE SOUL. 


BE THOU FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 
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“FOR THEIR SAKES WHICH SAT WITH HIM.” 
THE FEAR OF MAN 
BRINGETH A SNARE; BUT WHOSO PUTTETH HIS 
TRUST IN THE LORD 
SHALL BE SAFE. 


TRUST IN THE LORD, AND DO RIGHT. 














WHAT SHALL I ASK? 











FOR THE TRUTH’S SAKE. 


HATED. 
PERSECUTED. 
MARTYRED. 


GREAT SHALL BE THEIR REWARD. 











ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 


If there is any Oriental light on King Herod’s thought, as 
expressed in verse 14, it is to be found in the occasional pre- 
tense of necromancy, or divination by calling up the dead, 
or perhaps by calling back a spirit by the help of a few 
bones. All that, however, was far more common anciently 
than now; and though such practices are now and then heard 
of, it is difficult to get any exact information. That such 
superstition should blossom out in Herod’s words, is not 
surprising. 

In respect to Herod’s guilty marriage, one must look for 
parallels rather to the practices of Greece, and to the heathen 
Orientals, especially those of far earlier date than the lesson. 
Orientals, indeed, marry their kindred, whom they would 
call their sisters; but not incestuously. Abraham’s case 
(Gen. 20: 12), if we are to take his words with exact literal- 
ness, is hardly an ordinary example; nor yet was it at all 
parallel with Herod’s. Happily, the modern Orient has 
advanced so far that such practices would hardly be in- 
dulged in openly, even on the part of an Emtr, who fills 
about the place of “king,” as spoken of Herod. As to 
winking at vice in high stations, there is enough of that 
everywhere, without our looking at the East. 

With regard to the arbitrary arrest and beheading of John, 
there is nothing in that so very peculiar either to the times 
or the country. Lynch law, as practiced on the frontier of 
certain more highly civilized peoples, is rather worse. The 
one-man power is greater in the East for inflicting bodily 
penalties; but even in our country it is able to perpetrate a 
good many more refined cruelties. 

So far as the writer is able to observe, the birthday cele- 
brations of Herod’s time were rather a Roman than an 
Oriental custom ; yet ignorance is freely confessed. At pres- 
ent, among the common people of the East, a birthday is 
rarely remembered ; nor, indeed, the year of birth. For the 








lower orders, the chronology of such things is very loosely 
kept. Some event in the village, or perhaps of more general 
importance, is remembered as coincident within a few days. 
Thus, the writer remembers one case in which a boy’s age 
was determined within a few weeks from the mother’s re- 
membering that he was born about the time that the Maronite 
priest in the village hurt his hand. In another case, a girl’s 
age was remembered from the fact that she was named Jidra, 
or Small Pox, having been born while that disease was preva- 
lent in the neighborhood. In many instances the name of a 
child perpetuates an incident of the time of its birth. It 
has, indeed, often the opposite effect; namely, of preserving 
a knowledge of the date of the event, by keeping track of the 
age of the child. But in the higher walks of life, ages and 
birthdays are remembered without any exterior mnemonics. 
It is those Who have no clocks or watches who do not note 
the time of day; and it is those who cannot read, who do not 
keep track of the calendar. 


* This lesson can hardly be passed over without some ref- 
erence to the dance of Herodias’s daughter; about which, 
indeed, quite a little volume might be written. In general, 
however, respectable people must learn what they know 
about such subjects from hearsay. Every one knows what is 
the character of an Oriental dancing girl ; of which there are 
two prominent sorts, mentioned in many books of travel or 
exploration. In Cairo or Alexandria, too, it is said, and all 
the indications seem to show, may be easily seen shows which 
equal those of Paris in shame, if not in elegance. And many 
a traveler will go in Cairo to see what he would not risk 
being caught witnessing in New York or San Francisco. 
And at feasts in the richer cities of the East, not only do 
dancers sometimes come of their own free will, in hope of 
earning something, but they are hired beforehand, especially 
when the entertainment is given in honor of a stranger. In 
these cases, there is said to be nothing that would shock the 
eyes of those who can look upon a waltz with indifference; 
and besides, the two sexes do not dance together. But the 
character of the dancer is by no means respectable. Judged 
by the rules of to-day, it is hdrd indeed to understand how 
or why the daughter of Herodias herself could come in 
and exhibit herself after the example of the shameless ones, 
That it would please Herod and those reclining with him, 
the classical scholar cannot doubt. He will think of Tri- 
malchio and Quartilla, in the most graphic description of a 
feast which the Latin classics have preserved for us, or of 
Fotis in Apuleius’s remarkable work, not to mention other 
examples; and be thankful that bestiality pure and simple 
does not compose the staple entertainment of civilized feasts, 
The wine and drunkenness of to-day, bad as they are, are 
but the preserved remnant of the horrid riotous revels. In 
the East to-day, however, are preserved in high life some 
things which remind us of that passage in Plato’s Sympo- 
sium which is prefaced by a warning to modest hearers to 
withdraw. The Eastern feasts generally, however, have no 
ladies present—except the dancers. 

Nowadays, the promise of King Herod to Herodias’s 
daughter would mean little more than a grandiloquent figure 
of speech ; a promise which politeriess would compel her to 
decline. And perhaps it was so then and there. Yet there 
are certain customs now existing regarding promises, pres- 
ents, and requests, which ofteu cause great trouble and 
inconvenience. But into these there is not space here to go. 
It is enough to remark, that, in the light of the present, the 
efficient force of the request was its requirement of immediate 
performance. Had Herod been asked only to promise the 
head of. John, the promise would alone have been its own 
thorough Oriental fulfillment. Herod need never have 
thought of the matter again; much less beheaded John in 
reality. But it was artfully made essential to the present 
show and magnificence, and to the display of Herod’s mighti- 
ness in word. Some fulfillment must be had immediately, 
and no quasi fulfillment was feasible. He could not, as is 
nowadays sometimes done, behead somebody else, and have 
the head brought to show. The bringing of the head itself, 
it may be remarked, is to-day kept up, in many instances, 
as the required proof that a sentence, or an indemnity, has 
been actually accomplished. 

Though the term used by Mark to denote the officer sent 
to behead John is Latin (speculator), and is transferred to the 
Syriac versions by their translators, nothing is more common 
in the countries of the East than for the ruler to have a body- 
gufird who are at once guard, police of a limited employ- 
ment, and instant executioners of any provisional order or 
summary sentence. Not only is it so with genuine kings, but 
with Oriental governors of almost any grade. The writer 
has seen one of these speculatores in the modern sense, that is, 
zabtiehs, sent on the application of a protestant missionary to 
prevent a fence being set out a foot or so into the road by the 
neighbor across the way. But the use of the Latin word 
here is one of the “ undesigned coincidences.” ‘The use of a 


technical word which was sure to be on the lips of everybody 
familiar with the places and the people, but sure also to be- 
replaced by a general term by people not to the manner born,. 
or not used to the local circumstances, bears unmistakable 
significance. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All publications received will be promptly noti under this head, 
interests of our readers will guide us in maki PB nor Be er notice. } 


BOOKS. 


—— Lamb. By Alfred Ainger. (English Men of Letters.) 12mo, 
x, 182. New York: Harper Brothers. Price, 75 cents. 


Coals Names and ove RA. the h, 26 Richard Newton, D.D. 
pa: ua portrait, pp. 374. bert Carter and Brothers, 


The Coming Prince: the last great monarchy of Christendom. By 
- nue LL.D. 12mo, pp. xiv, 287. Boston: J. A. Whipple. 
r’ 


A Key to the Knowledge and Use of the B vagy Smee By John par 4 
Biunt, M.A. iémo, ilustrated, pp. 144. New York: E. and J 
Young &Co. Price, 45 cents, 


Hebrew Vocabularies. Arranged by Professor W. R. Harper. 8vo, 
a ad with blank es for notes,) pp. 127. Morgan Park 
W. R. Harper. Price, $1.00. 


Letters Addressed to Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll : or, Infidelity rebaked, 
and truth victorious. By Alfred Nevin, DD. LL.D. 12mo, | lus 
trated, pp. 252. Philadelphia: P. W. Ziegler & Co. 


Through the Linn; or, Miss Temple’s wards. By Agnes Giberne, author 
of Aimee, Sun, Moon, and Stars, etc. 16mo, —_— pp. 357. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


Gloria: a novel. By B. Perez Galdos, frome 8 the Spanish by Clara Bell. 
Revised and corrected in the United St 16n10, 2 vols., pp. vi, 318; 
iv, 362. New York: William 8. Gottaberger. Price, $1 0, 


Shakespeare's Comedy of Love's Labor Lost. Edited with notes by 
Witham J. Rolfe, A.M. 16mo, illustrations, pp. 173. New York: 
Harper aud Brothers. Price, paper, 4 cents: cloth, 60 cents, 


The Lost Estate, and Other Stories, By Mrs, J. P. Ballard, author of 
The Hole in the Bag. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 217. New Y fork: The 
National Temperance Society and Publication House, Price, $1. 00. 


Mors Tullil Ciceronis De Finibus Bonorum et Maloram Libri Gaiaque, 
Io Nicolaus Madvigius recensuit et enarravit. Small lémo, p 
iss. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, paper, 36 cents; clot 
55 centa. 


Cornell's Lives of Clergymen, Physicians, and Eminent Business Men 
ot the Nineteenth Century, with recollections of the olden Spe. a | 
William Mason Cornell, D.D.,LL.D. Vol. IL.,12mo, pp. ton 
Howard Gannett. 


Help to the Reading of the Bible. ony the late Benjamin Elliott 

icholls, M.A.,o Ag pg pe ng Cambridge. New edition, revised 

and corrected by the Rey. Henry Housman, A.K.0, smo, meet, pp. 
ix, 475. New York: E.and J. B. Young & Co. Price. 85 cen 


The Treasury of David: containing an original exposition of the Book 
of Paalms; a collection of illustrative extracts trom the whole range 
of literature; a series of homiletical hints Dy HL. almost every verse; 
and lists of writers upon each m. Bt iy tr Vol L, 
8vo, pp. xli,p. 444. New York: [. K. une & Co. ice, $2.00. 


A Manual of Historical Literature, Comnnrieiog brief descriptions of the 
most important histories in English, Fren and German, together 
with “n> mesceions as to methods and courses of historical 
study. By Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., protessor of history in 
the University of Michigan. 8vo, pp. xxxvill, 665, New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, $8.50. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Ecce Homo-Deus! oF Elliott F. Shepard. 8vo, 16. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co 4 a» 


Profane Swearing, By the Rev. Madison C. Peters. §8vo, pp. viil. 
Frankfort, Ind, : Madison C. Peters. Price, 10 cents. 


Art- Leg Ae for Decorative Embroidery. (Tilton’s Pag coy 
Series, No. 1.) Edited by L ppd P. Hale. 12mo, pp. vii, 64. Boston 
8. W. Wilton & Oo. Price, 50 cents 


Revelation, with inter peecesiene, to be used with any Testament. To 
bean help to the reading and ri ght understanding of the Word of 
God. 8vo, pp. 538. Atlanta: The Constitution Publishing Company. 





RECENT VOLUMES OF SERMONS TO 
CHILDREN.* 


Preaching to children is by no means a modern inno- 
vation. Not to speak of the days when our Lord rebuked 
his disciples for claiming his attention while it was wanted 
for children, it may be said that, for the last century 
or two, sermons for children have had their place in the 
religious literature of Englandand America. Dr, Dodd- 
ridge gave his “ five-minute talks” to the children in 
connection with sermons to their parents, a century and 
a third ago; although the “five minutes” of that day 
were practically a half-hour, more or less, as is indicated 
by the length of a Massachusetts preacher's sermon to 
children, of about that period, covering one hundred 
close printed pages of an 18mo volume. 

It is just about a half-century since. Dr. John Todd 
first published his Lectures to Children, or Sermons to 
Children as they really are, for they were first preached 
from the pulpit on the Lord’s Day ; and it is likely to be 
at least a half-century more before they are improved on, 
in plan and style, for their special sphere. Then followed 
the admirable series of children’s sermons by Dr. Richard 
Newton of Philadelphia, and by Dr. Alexander Fletcher 
of London ; and now the name of published sermons for 
children is Legion. Indeed, there is hardly a department 
of homiletics that has supplied more material for the 
press within the past twenty years than just this, 

Perhaps the earliest American compilation of children’s 
sermons, from different representative preachers to the 
young, was The Child’s Preacher, published by the 
Methodist Book Concern in 1855, This comprised thirty- 
three sermons, from such preachers as Dr. Alexander 
Fletcher, the Rev. J. C. Ryle (now Bishop of Liverpool), 
the Rev. John Crashaw, the Rev. L. A. Eddy, the Rev. 
L. Barrington, and others, the sermons being systemati- 
cally arranged, according to important themes of truth 
and duty. It was quite a pattern work in its way and | 
day. Then came Mr. Trumbull’s Children in the 
Temple, treating the whole subject of children’s worship, | 





and of general exercises for children, including sermons 
to children, with illustrative specimens of the work of 
representative preachers to children. And now a new 
volume of sermons to children is likely to come in with 
any batch of freshly published religious works. 

Three new volumes of this sort now before us are 
worthy of attention. The first of these is the Rev. 
W. F. Crafts’s Talks to Boys and Girls about Jesus, with 
Bible Links to make a complete and chronological Life 
of Christ for the young. This is a series of brief sermons 
to children, some of which have before been published, 
but many of which are now for the first time in print. 
They are arranged according to the themes of the Inter- 
national lessons from Mark’s Gospel, for 1882; and the 
Bible Links between them are references to the Gospels 
on the plan of the harmonists. There is a wide variety 
in the sermons, their authors ranging from Bishop Coxe 
to Anna Oliver, from E. P. Hammond to Dean Stanley, 
and from Dr. Richard Newton to John Ruskin,—some- 
thing more than thirty writers in all. Taken together, 
they furnish agood opportunity for the study of style and 
method and matter in the preaching to children; and 
they will prove helpful to those who are addressing or those 
who are teaching the little folks in connection with this 
year’sSunday-school lessons. The volume is well printed, 
and it contains some twenty full-page illustrations of 
» | places of ‘note in Palestine and the countries adjoining. 
Apart from the value it has as suggesting models of 
children’s sermons, it will give aid to the teacher of 
younger scholars, similar to that rendered to teachers of 
older scholars by the well-known sermons of the Monday 
Club. 

Next on the list comes Bible Images, by the Rev. James 
Wells, a Scottish clergyman, already somewhat favorably 
known in this field of effort. He here gives twenty ser- 
mons of his own, to the little folks. Some of his titles 

are attractive, as, for example: The Spotted Garment; 
The Soul’s Kiss; the Struggling Ox. The outlines of 
some of his sermons are quite helpful, and some of his 
verbal illustrations are exceedingly well chosen. Yet he 
frequently fails to conform to the tastes and comprehen- 
sion of children in his style and language; especially 
does he lack, at times, in simplicity,—that pre-eminent 
desideratum in all speech to children,—multiplying 
figures of speech, and thereby bringing confusion in com- 
plexity, where one figure, well used, would have helped to 
clearness. His Preface has some noteworthy suggestions. 
“Nearly all modern teachers,” he says, “aspire to be 
thoroughly democratic, and are learning the art of 
stretching themselves, Elisha-like, upon the child, that 
they may warm it with their life.’ And again: “The 
church that is abreast with the Bible must be ahead of 
the age in zeal to impart her best possessions to young 
minds and hearts. In intellectual sympathy with the 
young, the school of the nineteenth century is but imi- 
tating the church of the first century; for it was the 
Friend and Saviour of children who first set the world 
the example of adapting great truths to the “ little ones” 
in years and intell 

Last of the three comes Hosannas of the Children, or 
A Chime of Bells from the Little Sanctuary, by the Rev. 
Dr. J. R. Macduff, who is so familiar in the field of devo- 
tional writing. Here are fifty-two sermons, all of them 
preached by him, some of them at special services, and 
others at the close of the sermon to the grown-up people. 
They are really very pleasing in style, eminently simple, 
practical, and full of sound and sensible gospel instruc- 
tion. “It is beautiful to be Awmbdle,” he says; “it is 
well to be great; it is better to be ‘ind ; and it is best of 
all to be good.’ After all, there is more in that state- 
ment of truth put in just that way—more which is likely 
to fasten itself in the average child’s mind—than in half 
a dozen thrilling anecdotes strung together with only a 
frail thread of connection, such as form the staple of 
many & sermon, or an address, to children which is called 
“so beautiful” by hearers who do not understand the 
purport of it themselves, but think the children must 
have done so. 

Out of these three volumes of sermons to children 
almost any preacher could find valuable hints, if not 
trustworthy models, for his similar work in his own pecu- 
liar field. 





Just before his death, Mr. James T. Fields suggested to 
| Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, the issue of a collection of 
| poems of consolation from the works of Mr. Longfellow. 
| It was this wish of Mr. Fields which prompted the 


* Talks to Boys and Girls about Jesus. Edited by the Rev. W.F. Cratts, gathering of the Seven Voices of Sympathy from the prose 


12mo. Seaeeraeee, Pp 380. New York: I. K. Fank. Price. $1.50 
Bible images pg ay for the young. By the Rev. James Welis, M.A. 
12mo, inlustrated, “oP. v, 230. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 


Hosannas of the Children, and other short sermons a * youn be t 
from sancti J. 


DB. *dauare Wve, pp. xii, 34. New od York: overt Caries and bre Brothers. 


| and poetry of Longfellow, by Charlotte Fisk Bates. The 


seven voices are the sentences and poems of bereavement 
and suffering, of weakness, struggle, and aspiration, of 
labor and endurance, of restlessness, doubt, and dark- 





ness, of self-denial and philanthropy, of neglect, dis- 
appointment, and injustice, and of retrospection and old 
age. The selection is made by the hands of a skillful 
editor, and the mechanical execution of the volume is in 
excellent taste. (12mo, pp. xvi, 258. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Now that history, as taught in the common schools, 
is something more than a mere record of battle-fields 
and dates, there is a call for young people’s books which 
will trace, simply and clearly, the progress of the real 
historic forces in their operation upon national character 
and national institutions. Such a work is done for 
British history in Mr. David Watson Rannie’s Historical 
Outline of the English Constitution for Beginners, which 
traces, step by step, the influences which have united to 
shape the heterogeneous and barely coherent England of 
the fifth century into the great monarchical republic of 
to-day. Mr. Rannie’s work is well done; his story is 
concisely told, and his style is facile and readable. (16mo, 

pp.iv, 180. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.00.) 

A book whose very title leads one to open it with the 
expectation of finding a fresh putting of familiar things 
is Winsome Christianity, by the Rev. Richard Glover. It 
is a little volume, made up of over a dozen short papers 
—which, by the way, first appeared in The Christian 
Monthly, better known by its former name of The Family 
Treasury, though this fact is not noted in the preface. 
The topics are various attractive aspects of Christian 
faith and Christian life. Mr. Glover’s writing is not 
rigorous, but it is pleasantly readable; and his book is 
well adapted for half-hour evening readings in Christian 
families. (16mo, pp. 304. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


The writer of Helen Hervey’s Change, or, Out of Dark- 
ness into Light, is hardly successful in depicting religious 
people in an attractive way. For instance, the worldly 
Falconer family carries the reader’s sympathy, while Mr. 
Seymour, the good pastor, and Dr. Elliott, the beloved 
physician, are both rather priggish. Helen Hervey 
learns the true secret of happy living where only it can 
ever be found, at the foot of the cross; and her change 
is indeed a vital one, so the lesson of the narrative is of 
the noblest and highest, (16mo, illustrated, pp. 182, New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 


An excellent book for boys, and for others besides, is 
Willie’s Choice, or, All is not Gold that Glitters, by M. A. 
Paull. Willie Mordaunt, like many another in this 
world, mistakes pinchhbeck for the pure article, but learns, 
by sad experience, that only gold in character will stand 
the tests of work and wear. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 144. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, 60 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Admirers of Browning will find in the last number of 
The Literary World a full descriptive bibliography of 
that poet’s works, together with an account of the new 
Browning Society by its founder, Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 
and fresh critical estimates of Browning’s poetry by 
various American critics. 


A neat little edition of the Revised New Testament, 
apparently the smallest ever issued, is published by 
Leggo Brothers, New York. It is a reduced photo- 
lithograph of the brevier 16mo Oxford and Cambridge 
editions, and has a page whose printed matter is an inch 
wide, and about an inch and three-quarters long. It has, 
however, the faults of the first impressions of that edition, 
as may be seen by looking, for example, at 1 Corinthians 
3:5, That very bad mistake, with other errors, was 
long ago corrected in the authorized editions. 


Professor Julius Euting, of Strassburg, continues his 
enterprise as president of the “ Vogesen Club,” in every 
direction and on all proper occasions. His last work is 
a pamphlet, with map and illustration, on a visit of the 
Benedictine monk Ruinart in 1696 to the ruins of a 
Roman temple to Mercury on the Donon, a double- 
crested mountain some miles west of Strassburg. The 
title of this entertaining brochure is Lin gelehrter Benedic- 
tiner als Tourist auf dem Donon; that is, A Learned 
Benedictine as Tourist on the Donon. The tour was a 
“literary one.” Ruinart saw in position, and described 
the stone sculptured with a dog and boar, now preserved 
in the Musée Départemental at Epinal. 


It is a matter of congratulation that Good Literature, 
the popular literary weekly formerly owned by the now 
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defunct American Book Exchange, has resumed publica- 
tion under its former editorial management. though under 
a different ownership. The first number of the renewed 
series is much superior, typographically and otherwise, 
to its predecessors ; and although the general features of 
the periodical will remain unchanged, the department of 
book reviews will be hereafter more and more devoted to 
original estimates of current literature; while the eclec- 
tic department will embrace a wider sweep than hereto- 
fore of selections from home and foreign literature. 
Under the competent editorship of Mr. Charles F. Rich- 
ardson, the magazine can hardly fail of making, and 
keeping, a place of its own among American literary 
journals. Its subscription price is $1.00 a year; its pub- 
lishers are The Good Literature Publishing Company of 
New York. ° 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


a 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Tennessee, state, at Murfreesboro’_... .-..-....-..April 12, 13 
Illinois, state, at Champaign -.. .....----------- --May 16-18 
Georgia, state, at Savannah__-.--......- ~...----. May 17, 18 


Alabama, state, at Opelika ..-- - eres 
West Virginia, state, at Hartford City -.-.---...... May 23-25 
Iowa, state, at Webster City.-----......--. May 31 to June 2 
Michigan, state, at Tecumseh---.-.-...... --------: June 6, 7 
New York, state, at Penn Yan ----------.----.----- June 6-8 
Ohio, state, at Springfield acne-aeoe --o- June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs ---------------- June 8-10 
Indiana, state, at Crawfordsville......-------.---.June 13-15 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia -...-.---...-- .---.---- . June 20-22 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus-_-----.....-- .-.----June 20-22 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell .-... .. ----.---... June—— 
South Carolina, state, at Camden -.... .-..----.--July 12, 13 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Ok-mul-gee ._...--- July 27-30 
Kentucky, state, at Danville.....--...... ...--- August 22-24 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence. ..........-.November 8, 9 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton.. .....---.--November 14-16 





CHRIST CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
LONDON. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Eighty-three years ago, the Southwark Sunday-school 
Society was founded at Surrey Chapel by Rowland Hill. 
The first ragged school in London was under his care. 
In addition to the “ home school”’ at the chapel, other 
schools were instituted in various parts of the district, for 
the benefit, chiefly, of the children of the poor, vast num- 
bers of whom inhabit this part of London. There are 
now 18 schools, with 6,000 children and 410 teachers. 
Many of these teachers are members of churches of dif- 
ferent denominations. 

The regular anniversary of this society was held Janu- 
ary 24 in Hawkstone Hall, adjoining Christ Church. 
The Rev. Newman Hall, the president, was in the chair. 
It was stated that nearly half of the teachers had formerly 
been scholars in these schools. About five hundred of the 
scholars are upwards of fifteen years of age. In all the 
schools there is a Band of Hope, and a weekly temper- 
ance meeting. Each building is utilized on Sunday 
evening either for teaching or for mission services. Sev- 
eral evenings of the week are also occupied by lectures 
or select classes, penny banks, prayer and evangelistic 
services. A special children’s religious service is held 
n the hall adjoining Christ Church on Sunday and 
Tuesday evenings, for the express purpose of cultivating 
youthful piety. The average attendance was 250. Dur- 
ing the year twenty-four had entered the “Christian 
Band” on confession of personal faith, and eight had 
been admitted to the church. From the various schools 
a considerable number besides had become members 
either of Christ Church or of other churches in the 
neighborhood. No effort is made to induce the young 
converts to attach themselves to any one church, the 
one aim being to bring them to Christ. 

In most of the schools an annual meeting is held of 
“old scholars,’ when interesting narratives are often 
given by grown-up men and women. Once a year the 
children and teachers of each school have a day’s excur- 
sion in the country. One school had circulated eleven 
thousand religious publications during three years. In 
another, £70 had been contributed for various benevo- 
lent objects. Sewifig classes and “boot clubs” had 
been of much use, In Jurston Street School thirty-five 
of the children, pale and poorly, had been sent away to 
the country, and kept there a fortnight free of expense 
to their parents, returning with rosy cheeks and arms 
laden with fruit and flowers. In another school, twenty- 
three had become church-members. In the home school 
were 720 children, with 70 teachers; and the attendance 
at an adult Bible class, conducted by Rev. H. Granger, 





averaged 70 Among other instances of conversion, a 
young man lately accosted his former teacher, and said: 
“You gave me a text at parting, and that did for me.” 
One of the schools, in a very poor district, brings forth 
frnit in old age. It is in its eighty-fourth year, and has 
724 scholars; the average attendance is 510, and it cir- 
culated last year 6,000 periodicals. One of the adult 
classes is held. in a room of the Lincoln Tower, and is 
known as “ Washington,” this name being inscribed on 
the door. 

The chairman had heen asked his opinion as to the 
lawfulness and expediency of prizes and excursions. He 
replied that he was. too much of an interested party to 
give unbiased judgment. He still prized his school- 
day prizes, and was not yet too old to be indifferent to 
“treats.” He urged the teachers to seek, above all 
things, the real conversion of the children, and, while 
praying for present fruits, not to despair if the good 
effects of their labors were not at once visible. 

The annual cost of the schools last year, exclusive of 
prizes and treats, was about £450. 


A MISSIONARY EXPERIENCE 1N IOWA. 
BY F. G, ENSIGN, 


The question is sometimes asked, “How do the mis- 
sionaries of the American Sunday-school Union do their 
work, and where do they find room for such a great work 
as the society reports from year to year?” In the open- 
ing of 1881, we were asked to increase our missionary 
force in Iowa, and as far as means would permit, this 
request was granted. One of the first districts visited by 
one of these missionaries was not unlike the one described 


below, nor had the school as much promise of success, |. 


for the parental indifference and aversion to the school 
was not so soon removed, and yet twenty-three persons 
have, they think, been led to accept of Christ in that 
school, not yet ten months old. But I am constrained to 
let the missionary tell his own story, 

“T have been asked to tell how these Sunday-schools 
are organized and kept up. This will perhaps be better 
understood if the reader imagines he is with the mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-school Union, as he 
goes from house to house, trying to get the people inter- 
ested in a Sunday school. Some of the people are 
sharp and shrewd. They used to be in Sunday-school 
‘back East,’ but out here they have forgotten God, in 
their hurry to make money. Many of the men and 
women, in some of these settlements, have not been in 
a church for twenty years. The boys and girls, in some 
of these families, know nothing about God, save to take 
his name in vain. 

“Let us commence our journey. We will visit the 
neighborhood where the missionary last organized a Sun- 
day-school. Although it is muddy, we must travel afoot, 
for the missionary has no horse and buggy. We are 
entire strangers to every one. As we approach the first 
house, a pack of yelping dogs rushes out at us. A queer- 
looking girl comes to the door, and tells us to come in. 
We find here six children, who stare at us from behind 
the chairs and bed. They are greatly pleased when we 
give them some papers. The father says he is glad to 
have a Sunday-school, and will do all he can to help it. 
We go three miles farther. Only the man is to be seen, 
—a big, rough-lookingman. Hesays, ‘I don’t believein 
such a thing, I won’t have anything to do withit.’ At 
another house the man ssys, ‘My children may go, but 
you don’t catch me there; all you want is to get money 
out of me; no, sir.’ At the next place they say, ‘Who 
are you, and what are you doing around on such business? 
Had you not better hire out ona farm?’ Now we come 
to a large white house. As we near the door, we wonder 
what these people will say to us. We find a woman sick. 
A great tall man comes into the room; we want to gain 
his favor, for he is the school director, and we must ask 
him for the school-house. Although rough-looking, yet 
he isa kind man. Heis nota Christian, but wants a 
Sunday-school, if it will help his children. He has four 
sons, as large as himself, and three daughters. Not one 
of these have been in a Sunday-school ; and the father, 
although fifty years old, cannot read or write. 

“ We will visit another home: listen to the words of this 
man! ‘I can repeat every word of the four Gospels, but 
don’t belicve a word of them. Christ is a cheat; Chris- 
tianity has done more harm than anything else,’ ete. 
We give him a tract, and invite him to our meeting. 
Thus we canvass thesettlement. A meeting is appointed 
for next Sunday at 3P.M. We wait anxiously! Will 
any one come? At the appointed hour, to our joy, 
forty gather at this first meeting. We do not ask them 
for money to start their school. The American Sunday- 
school Union gives them papers for three months. We 





tell them of the wonderful Book of Christ’s love. We 
tell them what a Sunday-school is ; what it will do for 
them and their children. 

“Finally, they agree to try a school. We tell them 
where the lesson is, and ask them to study it, and show 
them how. Another meeting is appointed for the next 
night. This time eighty persons come. They bring 
about twenty singing-books, and have studied their 
lesson too. One little boy has learned it all by heart. 

“ At first, the singing is very funny. The missionary 
finishes a verse ; pretty soon two or three more finish the 
same verse; then seme more, and so on. But aftera 
little practice, they do well. We tell them again of Jesus 
and his love, and show them how to prepare their les- 
sons. Atthe close of the meeting, the great tall man, 
who cannot read, says, ‘I can’t help much by book /earn- 
ing, but I'll furnish the money for the Sunday-school.’ 
We hold several such meetings, and get them well started. 
The school now has an attendance of fifty scholars. The 
very ones who opposed it most at first, are our best 
friends now. They greet us warmly when we go there, 
and want us tostay with them. This school is numbered 
twelve, for we have organized that number, and each one 
has a peculiar history. ” 

This is, in brief, the history of the introduction of the 
Sunday-school into hundreds of communities by the 
quiet, patient, and faithful labors of these Sunday-school 
missionaries, and we hope to have the ability to plant at 
least one thousand new schools in the North-west, during 
1882. All that is needed, isthe means to sustain the men. 
Half a dozen good men are now waiting to: be commis- 
sioned for new and promising fields in this department. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Worcester County, Massachusetts, held its third annual 
Sunday-school convention in the Congregational Church, 
Clinton, March 9. The sessions were three,—morning. 
afternoon, and evening. In the morning, the Rev. ©. P. 
Blanchard presented some plans for increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Sunday-school work. In the afternoon the 
Rev. A. E. Dunning spoke on “ The place of the Sunday- 
school in the Christian work of our time;” and Mr. 
John Wanamaker told the secret of successful Sunday- 
school work. Mr. Wanamaker spoke again in the even- 
ing, and the Rev. R. R. Meredith delivered an address on 
“The dignity and promise of the Sunday-school teacher’s 
work.” Mrs. Lizzie OC. Roath, of Worcester, conducted 
the primary department of the convention. : 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—It is announced that the Michigan State Sunday- 
school Association will hold its next convention at 
Tecumseh, June 6 and 7. 


—The Indian Territory Sunday-school convention will 
be held at Ok-mul-gee, in the Creek Nation, July 27-30.- 
Ok-mul-gee is forty miles from the railroad, and is situated 
in the heart of a district well populated by Indians. 
Efforts will be made to bring as many as possible of the 
Sunday-school workers of the territory and adjacent states 
together at the camping-ground there. 


GENERAL. 

—The twenty-seventh anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Philadelphia was held in Asso- 
ciation Hall, February 27, when the Rev. Dr. George 
Dana Boardman and others delivered suitable addresses. 
The secretary’s report showed that during the past year 
there had been an average daily attendance in the 
reading-room of 175, and in the gymnasium of 70. 
Eighteen lectureshad been given in the members’ course, 
at which there was an average attendance of 1,095. 

—One of the series of lectures delivered before the 
advanced class of the Andover Theological Seminary, 
and now reprinted in the first number of the Theological 
Seminary Bulletin, was the Rev. A. E. Dunning’s lectures 
on the Sunday-school. The course consisted of three 
lectures, which treated of the place of the Sunday-school 
in the Christian work of to-day, the work to be done in 
the Sunday-school and the results to be expected from it, 
and the pastor’s personal relations to the Sunday-school. 

—There are nearly a hundred and twenty classes in 
the Ruggles Street Baptist Sunday-school of Boston, 
which claims to be the largest Sunday-school in New 
England. During last year, the total enrollment was, of 
teachers and officers, 132, and of. scholars, 1,321, with a 
combined average attendance of 824. The primary 
department of this school is a more than usually efficient 
one. How it was brought up to its present state of effi- 


ciency was told by the primary superintendent, Mr. 
William N. Hartshorn, in a “ Practical talk on Sunday- 
school work,” before the Boston South Baptist Conven- 
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tion, on February 8, when the convention 
unanimously requested that the paper 
should be printed, in pamphlet form, sepa- 
rate from the minutes of the convention. 
This has been done; and the “Practical 
Talk” forms a 16mo pamphlet of twenty- 
four pages. 

—It is now nearly two years since the 
founding of the training school for Indian 
youth, at Forest Grove, Oregon; and 
already the results for good are marked. 
One of the school-houses was built by the 
Indian boys, with only the help of one 
white man in startingit. The boysfinished 
the building inside and out, and put up, 
besides, the laundry and woodsheds. They 
also sunk the well, laid the sidewalks, 
assisted in clearing the ground for culti- 
vation, and have since maintained the 
cultivation of several acres. The technical 
education of the scholars goes on side by 
side with their learning of letters. The 
boys are trained, among other things, in the 
arts of the carpenter, the blacksmith, and 
the shoemaker; and the girls in cooking, 
in general housework, and in the cutting, 
makin¢, fitting and mending of garments. 
Both boys and girls have made remark- 
able progress in the technical departments. 
As an instance of the gain made in their 
book studies, the following extract from a 
letter of thanks by one of the girls may be 
given: “Those nice things you sent us we 
were all glad to get them. They look neat 
on the girls, Weremember you yet... . 
There are seventy-five children now. We 
are getting along nicely in our studies. it 
is not quite so herd to study as it was at 
first. We like tostudy now. We get very 
much interrested in our exemples if we 
understand them. This is all.” Captain 
M. ©. Wilkinson, of the United States 
Army, to whose careful superintendence 
the school owgs so much of its success, 
writes that the only obstacle to the enlarged 
usefulness of the school is the inadequacy 
ofthe government grant. Owing to its lack 
of funds, he is compélied to do without 
several important helps, which would aid 
materially in the work of Indian education. 
It should be added that a set of large pho- 
tographs of the school and the scholars in 
their various employments has been pre- 
pared; and copies are sold by Mr. J. G, 
Davidson, of Portland, Oregon, at the price 
of $7.00 per set of fifteen, or fifty cents for 
a single photograph. 
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REISSUE OF THE 


Complete Writings of 
Dr. J. G. Holland. 


WITH THE AUTHOR'S REVISION. 


The volumes of this edition are printed from new 
plates, at greatly reduced prices. 


“ Jo those who love a pure diction, a healthful tone, 
and thought that leads up to higher qnd better aims, that 
gives brighter color to some of the hard, dull phases of 
life, that awakens the mind to renewed activity, and 
makes one mentally better, the prose and poetical works 
of Dr, Holland will prove an ever new, ever welcome 
source from which to draw.” 

New Haven PALLapium. 


NOW READY: 
Bitter-Sweet. 
Kathrina. 
The Mistress of the Manse. 
Puritan’s Guest and other Poems. 
Titcomb’s Letters to Young People. 
Gold Foil. 
Lessons in Life. 
Concerning the Jones Family. 
Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. 
Every-day Topics. First Series. 
Every-day Tepics. Second Series. 
Sevenoaks. 


IN PREPARATION: 


The Bay Path. 
Arthur Bonnicastle. 
Miss Gilbert’s Career. 
Nicholas Minturn. 


Each one volume, small 12mo, wniform 
binding. Price, $1.25. ’ 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


AT HALF PRICE! 


Hugh Miller's Works, 


12 vols. in 6, reduced from $18.00 to $9.00. 





Comprising ‘' Life and Letters,’ “ Testi- 
mony of the Rocks,’”’ “ Old Red Sandstone,” 
“ Footprints of the Creator,” ‘ First Impres- 
sions of England,” ‘Schools and School- 
masters,”’ “‘ Tales and Sketches,’ “ Popular 
Geology,” “ Cruise of the Betsey,” “ Essays” 
and “ eadship of Christ.” 

These are sold only in sets, but the separate 
works can be still got at the former prices. 

“ There h Miller’s works, a 
freshness or conception an anda burlty of ieling rarely rarely 


met with in works of that 
fessor Agassiz, 
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sa upeear grag rou tc av 
Albany Bvening Journal. 


“ From the times of the » Sele Danette a anh Carer 


Goldsmith, no li 
mastery of the language than Tingn filer” 


ROBERT CARTER & EROS., 
530 BroapwayY, New YorK. 


*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of the price. 





The Persecution of the Jews 
in Russia, 


From a Russian Point of View, 
See the April CxnTURY MaGaZzInE. 
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1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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*"A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


FIFTH EDITION. 
THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 


Without a Home. 


By E. P. ROE, 
Author of “ Barriers Barnet Away,” 
penin; S . Chestnut Burr,” 
“A Fate,” etc. 
The pimote o- A the story is to trace the ori- 
and growth, and exhibit the pernicious results, of 
he morphia habit. 12mo, handsomely bound, $1. 50. 


“Mr. Roe werfuity and dra and at 
times pow and dramatically 
portrayed its influence to 

wither and destroy manhood, 

and to wreck the 

family. Th 


ry tial 
and independent interest of its Ny 
Hi 3s Magazine, 
“ The plot is excellent. The character of 
the opium-eater is very strongly drawn, 
and the description of his s le and 
final tall is that of the finished artist.”’ 
Eimira Free Press. 
; Avast from its motive the story 
th powerful and interesting.” 
Christian Union. 


The sale of this story has been rapid beyond all pre- 
, even with this popular author. Since tts publi- 
cation, October 15, four es editions have been suc 
cessively exhausted, and the fth edition, thirty-second 
thousand, ts now r 
d 


*o* Over 56,000 volumes of Mr. Roe’s books were sold 


A cenchlercbapinere then 
*,* 4 QUARTER OF A MILLION 
Rome af Re sevtee have sou sold in this count 


the frst book— Barriers 
Away ''—bvesides large sales in England and 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


THE BLESSINGS OF PIRACY, 
‘By Edward Eggleston, 
The international cop pyright question and “cheap 
reprints’ considered by an American author. 


See the April Century MaGaZINe. 


Illustrated Papers. 


For ali ages in every Sunday-school or family. 
Specimen copies free for examination. 
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quarter. Address, 
The Sateen Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
10 Bible House.New York ; or 78 Randolph St.,Chicago. 
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It Will Cost You 


ONE CENT! 


Fer a Postal Card upon which to Bequest 
aSample Copy of the “ Y.M. C. A. WATCH- 
MAN.” If you are interested in Active, 
Aggressive Christian Work, especially 
among young men, you will enjoy the 
paper. Mail the Postal Card, receive a 
sample of the paper, and the rest will 
speak for itself. 


Ww. W. VANARSDALE, 
¥. M. C. A. Building, Chicago, Ill. 
A New Book. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 
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New Temperance Publications, 





The National Temperance Society has recently 
published the following yaluable pamphlets: 


The Great Living Issue. 


12mo, 96 pages. By A. M. Collins, M.D, Cloth, 4 
cents ; paper cover 


A series of essays on the various aspects of the Tem- 
ee warfare, progressive in thought, and deserv 
ng a wide circulation. 





Illustrated Addresses on the Physio- 
logical Action 9 ra? A leaet. 16mo, 36 pages. By J. 
James Ridge, M.D., B.S., B.A., of sa ae 10 


Illustrated by sketches and designs; its hinge 
are calculated to do an immense good in iveniie 
education, and should be in every — or juvenile 
organization where Temperance is taug 


Readings and Recitations, No. 4. 
12mo, 120 By Miss L. Penney. A choice col- 
eclama- 


lection of eand Verse eye for D: 
tions, Public or Parlor etc 


The Sunday-school Concert. 


16mo, 274 pp. Cgnteining 26 Concert =a 
and Dialogues. Pape 


Alcohol and Science; or, Alcohol: 
it is and what it does. 

Prize Essay. By argreaves, M.D. 
i2mo, 366 pp., with, mA ‘inographic “., 
ings of the stomach, kidneys, and liver 

The Voice of the Home. 


12mo, 4065 pp. By Mrs. 8. M. I. Henry. =, 
$1.25; paper 


what 








FOR THE CHILDREN. 


The National Temperance Society has just com- 
menced the publication of Taz YouTH’s TEMPER- 
ANCE BANNER weekly, containing first-class stories 
trom the pens of the best writers for children in 
America. Illustrated with choice wood-engravings, 
and making it the best Juvenile Temperance Paper 
ever published. It contains Blackboard Exercises, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Declamations, Puzzles, etc., 
etc. Price only 75 cents per year; 50 cents per year 
when four or more copies go to one address. Itshouid 
bein every family, school. and temperance organiza- 
tion in the land. Address, 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


- Genius ‘Rewarded 


OR, THE 


Storv of the Sewing Machine. 





A handsome little pamphlet, blue and gold 
cover, with numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it, at any 
branch or sub-office of The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, to any person living at a distance 
from our offices. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES mo BLAINE’S 
PRESIDENT ‘GARFIELD 


and is sold 

ye mailed on 

oneshould 
blishers, 

St.. New York. 





is he People’s Li 

by all newsdeniers for 10 cents, or it will 
receipt “<2 12 ne pwety the Publishers, Ev: 
read it. 8. eee: E & Co, 





From Infi delity to Christianity. 


The encoeting intewenting | account of Rev. F. Von 
Schluembach’s Christianity, from being 
a leader of an infidel clab, in tract form, 32 pages, two 
copies sent to any address, prepaid, tor ten cents. 
w. % Dwg 
M. C. A. Building, Chicago, Ill. 


OXFORD MAPS. 


OSBORN AND COLEMAN’S. 


PALESTINE revised to 1882, with the newly cor- 
rected Table of Distances, the most accurate and 
the fullest ever published ; just ready this week. Sun- 

, $10.50; Glass or brary $3.00. 
These are the only maps published in the United 
States from actual and original surveys, Full descrip- 
tion and a4 impor commendations sent from 
MAP HERS, Box 74, University, Oxford, O. oO. 


PHILADELPHIA SHOPPING. 


Mrs. A. HARVEY, 11% Girard St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., will do your shopping. Send for circular, 
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SYMBOL GIFTS. 


Prepared by Mrs. W. F. Crafts. Sample set, 10¢ 


Breakfast Mottoes 


Prepared by Rev. W. F. Crafts. Sample, 6c. 


Bible Reading | Book Marks. 


red b la 
ey y Re 45 n for reading 


ble in the ae & h - Fane ample, 5c. 


Wordless Boo SALVATION SYMBOL 


-IZED. Sample, 10c. 
Improved Bible Tags. river. sc. set 
Choice Leaflets. sar pectpaia for 100. 


All of the above sent promptly on receipt of price, 


Harry Angell, 364 Fourth Ave., New York. 


“John Eax.: 


The New Romance by 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
“*A Fool’s ae lay in the full gloom of the 


shadow. Tnis book reflects the light of the time.’’— 
pepsin ae ag 


“Displays, more than any of his previous works, 
his power Oe emer and of graphic description of near 
scenes and events.”—Christian Herald. 


“Cannot fail to reach and impress a wide con- 
etituency of readers.”—The American. 


“Of absorbing interest to those satiated with the 
artificial atmosphere of the modern society novel.” — 
Boston Traveler. 


“Will greatly = to the author’s popularity.”— 
Commercial Advertiser, Detroit. 

Extra cloth, $1, - ‘all booksellers, or post-paid by 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


“ Oddities of Southern Life.” 


By Henry Watterson, 
Editor of the Louisville Oourier-Journal. 
See the April CENTURY MAGAZINE. 





"Two Good Agricultural Papers for 
One Dollar. 

We have made arrangements with the old and well- 
Family pular weekly Agricultural Stock and 
ast the JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, of St 
toa Xo it with the NATIONAL FARMER; BOTH 
PAPERS TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE DOLLAR. The 
JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE is as large as any of the 
two-dollar weeklies; is published EVERY THURSDAY 
on extra white pa r, and with the clearest and best 
type. Itis devoted to the best methods of Agriculture, 
| ag ee Gardening, Poultry-raising, Orchard- 


"ine Ni 
he National Farmer is a month , price fil 
Besides its ay paper Fe ~ 4 


cents a year. agricultura ae it con- 
tains a large amount of most excellent famil. 
Send $1 to National Farmer Company, C sclna’ 


and get both papers for one on 
s@ FRIENDS! If 


BEES OR E HONEY" : 


We will with pleasure RK m8 a a le Shree or our 
MONTHLY GLEANIN 





Com 

ing patented. anes & & send address postal 
"Oo mp! r on a 

card, written plainly. cna gor ROOT. Medina Obio. 


Vv Extractors. cial 
b, Section Hone Boxes, allbooks — ee 








Colored 


Tllustrate the InrzrNaTionat Sunpay ScHoot Lzs- 








sons, Th f in 
heen Chess, ‘Sedabomminecmeise 
Providence Lithograph Co., Providence, R. iE 
BOOK Yours’? WANTED FOR 
f Weshinbion 
Weshinbion 
wifes aoe pahee It - ya the Wy m4 We, 
aS els ofthe claand Mysir House and oral ite J 
dre fe wonders and inside workings of 
gives truthful ns 


rey, Seremument the t Department “as ei aseieseienanes it.”" 


qs One gravings. 
Ladiesdog 


rd, Conn, 

Send for Illustrated Circhlars 

and proof that $100 a month 

e made ws be a 

EAVEN,” 

* oe of the Bible,” ? mE. AND Havens “ Ameri- 
ER TREAT PUBLISHER, 757 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


One cnemaslic 8 mt in coun ° 
Small capital. HIDE Bide.’ York now: wa. 


aching oe NW HO OUSEHOLD 
j—=<Qt Weighs up to ry fhe, eae 181 5Q 
Domxstic Soans Co.., Cinci 


A child can vse them. No free outfit, but permanent 
and profitable employment selling My ‘perforated sign 
Patterns. Special inducements to a few eneral 
agents. J Add 8s with stamp, Morlan &\ rhite, te, Sa lem, 0. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, — 


PALESTINE & BIBLE LANDS. 


Send 6 cents in ones for ¢ Snags On 
OTOGHA PH Co., 
No.1 Music Hatt Pace, Boston, Mass. 


























Cyclopedia|* 


OF 


Quotations. 





HE PRACTICAL CYCLOPAIDIA OF QUOTATIONS— 17,000 
Quotations. A full concordance of 50,000 lines makes each quota- 
tion instantly available. Send for descriptive circular, and read the 
hearty endorsements by Oliver W. Holmes, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Wendell Phillips, Gen. McClellan, Gen. Hancock, ex-Speaker Randall, 
and a host of other representative men in all professions. Price, cloth, 
900 large octavo pages, $5.00. 

I. K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 10 & 12 Dey St., New York. 











EASTER CONCERT EXERGISES.|* 


$2.00 Per 100. SAMPLES FREE. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, AND LYON PUBLISHING COMP’Y, Chicago, Ill. 





For Easter. 


The Risen Jesus. 4 dcaytiful Faster Service 


Dr. Lowry new and appropriate so 
never peda eihiahed 16 6 pages. ‘ota’ — 
#4 per 100 sale 5 cents by mail. 


The Morning. 4,%97 popular Raster Service, 


incent, 24 
#50 per 100 oulien: 10 cents by 


The Broken Seal. Appropriate Bible Selec- 


tionsand Songs for Easter 
Services, by Dr. Vincent. 
4 per 100 copies; 5 cents by mail. 
Easter ,Annual No. 6, Hisht pases New 
#4 per 100 copies ; 5 cents by mail. 


Easter Annuals No, | to 6. 


Price for each,  asnaatben team 5 cents by mail. 
BN FE REREAY Leathe 


ENGLISH MUSIC FOR CHOIRS. 
EASTER TIDE. 
Tzsee Back. 


Number. 

31. Christ being raised om, the Dead.....Hivey ... 
82. Christ is risen from the Dead.......... et 
33. Christ is risen from the Dead. eaqpegpoes Thorne . 
34. Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us, Goss..... 
35. God hath appointed a Day.............-. —— 
36. O Risen Lo: 


37. Why seek ye the Living among the..Hopkine 


Please order these anthems by the number 
indicated at the left. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, ate ~~ Street, 
New York. 4 | by 


Easter Exercise. 


A beautiful exercise of Scripture and song, 


arran 
spe: LUCY J. RIDER. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. Sample copy, five cents 
Published by 
F. H. REVELL, 
148 and 150 Madison Street, Chieago, Ill. 


‘EASTER 
PRAISE 
SERVICE. 


Price, $2.00 100. Sample <aniled on receipt of 
stamp. hate ee, - ” 


THE WESTERN 8. 8. P:JB. CO., 
203 and 205 Wabauh 4 venue, Chicago, Ti. 


SURE TO Pi.ZASE. 
Sunday-school 
Song Books}+ 


Fer Every Department. 








shel 














New Hymnary- pelbtinditanah bideakad $40 per 100 
Book of Praise-----..----sssescsceces ry ee 
PE Weiainiee sticbi seas cséivéadwcnce 490 * 
Good as Gold-.--....... becpesdr déeien , Fee 
Good as Gold (words only).----- eo 
Songs for Little Folks--.-.------. ee 

Can be ordered through any bookseller or music- 
dealer. Add postage if ordered by mail. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 Kast NINTH Sasa beg RANDOLPH STREET 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











OPERA IN NEW YORE, 
By Richard Grant White, 
Is one of the richly illustrated articles in the 
April Oxwrony MaGazine. 


7 Per Cent, First Mortgage 


ON IMPROVED FARMS, 


Worth four times the amount of the loan. Safe as 
U.8. Bonds, I have had 16 years’ actual experience 
in this business without losing a dollar. Interest paid 
semi-annually, in your own town, without cost to the 
investor. Address, for tull particulars . references, etc., 


E. J. HODGSON, St. Paul, Minn. 





es 028 Dig Coate Ti revent noise and 
scratching. Elastic Tip Co., oh Mass. 


Wash. 8t., Boston, 





CONCERT EXERCISES. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 





A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 
FAITH. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. r 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST, 
THE BEATITUDES. 
THE CREATION. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
THE WONDERFUL. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each, Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Foreign Stamps. J”. , 0 varieties Saxony fe. 


5 5 Demme 5c.; 5 Destin. lbe. Sen 
sent on approval to reliable 
ER, Jr., 118 Mt. Vernon 


i Say | Card Collectors, 


Send 10 cents in stamps for sixteen New, High- 

colored CHromo CARDS? Humorous, Bright, Attrac- 

sre entitled, ‘“ City Spee * Bric-a-Brac,” 

»” 2 He Got it,” “ Pa 

tence,” etc. DIAMOND & SHIRT FACTORY, P. 0. 
x 603, Baltimore, Md. 


Send tw ry aroomly to Charles Toll- 
— ar. B ve. N. Y., for a 
a mo Cards and 
vA EA pd pay published. 
LLECTORS. are. ¢ Caarr STAMP FOR 
FANCY CARD. e. Drew's 


dvertising Cards. DREW MFG, ito., Md. 














SYMBOL GIFTS «. ~ are ae 


Se Wed Ley for Som le Set with circular of 


8&4 Fourth Ave.. Wow Wace Cite. 


LIPMAN’S INDISPENSABLE 
' EWELET MACHINE, 





(the newest and best.) 
Also the a art "and the 
“Tri Patent,” the best Paper 
Fasteners. 


“Hover’s MANUSCRIPT Paper 
Saves your eyesight, ee | 
rs) 





518. hee, Phila. 


ON ONE LEAF. . 
An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 

A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can » used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Oheetnut Street. Philadelphia. 


| BARLOW’S l Ta Faure Waa Bi Buvz. 
inDie® Elsa's N. Second 3 aS 
He sutk 8 Des ou 





























PERFECT SEATING. 


oe Ae 


wan a a and best dau for churches, balls, opera- 





HA reer oe CHAIR SEAT CO., 
Send for catalogue. 24 Washington St.. Boston. pf 


TT OTE. 
USHIONS. 


AMERICAN aes nine po 0. 5 








ork and 
JOHNSON’S 
Communion ace. 
“The Richest” 


Full qts., onl 
Unfermented WINE. $0.0 doz. p ts. $5. 
“ Used in hundreds of churches with entire satis. 
faction,’’— Nat. Temp. Advocate. 


T. H. JOHNSON, N. Brunswick, N. J. sh 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be) ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Com mpany, 
a to Meneely & Kimberly, eailte oan 
, Manutactare yy. ¥ 
Special a aitention given to Church ST 
to parties needing bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the piblic since 
1826, Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 














MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, N. Y. 


AKC RNS 
MAGIC LAN PricoNns 





me ) 


C. T. MILLIGAN 





= One, 0 

whibitions, eto. aman 
with emotensaah Also Macere A protiatie B for C) Srevs- 
day- 4 Home Amusement. Send stamp for 116- Cata- 
jogue. McALLISTER, M’fg Optician, 49 Nassau Sr.. New Yorx. 











The finest Swi Sho Stem, guaranteed 
a ing om ae se es ve Paw d al fs Oz., > 
ee es a toe wn 
Ge etaen & soosold 
Sith he leat 


een one not one “Seauread. 
li be sent’ C be retu at my ex- 
pense if not ena auheaty as eiaree Manutfac 
red and for sale only y. a. JULIAN, Importer of 
Hair, 801 Canal St., 2 doors from Broadwa. 


New York. seh 





| MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 


famous wave is 


$5, $6. $5, $10, $12, and 
upwards. 


Best French Hair 
Switches. 


23 in. 236 oz. for 
a... aa 
a 334 OZ. “ 
2" 4 oz. “ §7. 


These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house 
in the country. 


Ladies’ and ee be at Reduced Prices. 

Goods forwarded roval without money to 
any address in the united tates. Send for circular. 
JOHN MEDINA, 


Paris Hare STors, 
426 Washington Street (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. 


bys sero \ » Witkourl LHARGE 


pamp ales, 











os of ; 

Rules aod Designs Se Kniiti 5 

ponnyn Pome mon dies’ Geen, Nason, ons will be mailed to 
on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or money. 


THE BUANER RARMET IONE OWe 








The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest ir in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for December 13, 1879, led to their reissue 
in a form convenient for handy use, and yet neat 
enough for permanent preservation. All the articles 
having a bearing upon the general theme of the best 
methods of using the Bible itself and the various 
helps to its right understanding, have been collected 
under the title of The Bible and its Study, and are 
published in a 96 page — 





Sent by mail, ‘prepaid, on . receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
_725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or in makin inquiry 
concerning anythi advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisenent in The Sunday School Times, 








— arena ieee eres eeewrm saat oii taom natin i 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AY ScHooL OL TIMES. Published 
bs) FE SUNS OOL Bes 





Prom fo coe 


“ tot to .) Sapa jo 
® copies or more 
The 


rE ae ae ey wd 
pL apeelna meagre ame - if he'puotisher doesnot 
be dtacontinnied, he wilt continue 
will, however, be ee 
subsoriber so desires, and remits 4 
time that he has received it. hel ag Ne bred 
be stopped at once on the of the club rubscrip- 
tion, uniess a renewal for is received. 
yotueoriptions will be cegeieea. "tor any portion of a 


early rates. 
vee gitions tx may be made at any time to a club, at the 
ane rate 7s Yew ede the oo as first formed, would be 
authorized to new. Such additional sub- 


mone ° Dexplre abt the same time with the club as 
“The ew subscribers pay pro 


ptions. 
refs ray papers for a aa, beer e es tol the tne ao sinbert of ee 
dress, or sent separa 
the club, ag be discontinued at the ex f the 
sul 
Subsert Dorsesking to have the bees OE ot a 

changed should be careful to name not paly 6 the post pow 

office to which they wish sent, but also th 
All addresses should po 4s 

ay county and state. 


An rson writing to renew either a single or club 
: bore iption, in connection with which his name has 
not “yo fore been known to the et will = 
give the name of the es = who the paper 
papers by have heretofore bee 
bacribers wishing to intwotece The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 











THE WEEKLY LERsOn LEAF. A separate leat 
=e Sunday in year. 

13 copies, one mouth. *, 4 

Ung than if 00 10 copes at same rate. worms not irae 
e calendar mon’ 








vaR RTERLY. Contains the 
al map, beautiful 


wenn $25.00 
ve ae 


THE Mo tap, roger 
eye Baty 


ia gor le 


Tg eyRSTION Li LEAF. A separate leat for each 


writl peptone and uiring writ- 
ten a to questions on he | ses 
100 copies, one month.... 


ear 60. 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 


gGREAT BRITAIN. 
Pv nnn ., will TEM Ree cern | a? 
es, post free, for The paper 


Tim 
Britain, for te for ten seoateneat rte ot 
- ers, 
ait also Pipondiars’ w Quarterly, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
The renga: rate for ordinary eepeesvemen® 2 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), 
fon, Whether for one eo or AAT, exce fae tor he 
of N ber and Barbe these 


Pg dion. tauatees 


of th ‘.~ ths. 
rgeois type, leaded) 
.00 per counted 
No (solid 
in, 


ts 


n, and 
4 cents lin ofr eng insertion 
conpra P Subscriptions or 


should be add 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelnhia 








Seeds anc lants. — 
SHOULD SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE, e-. 
REMEMBER ve are the largest raisers [Ri 
of many classes of Plants.in @ 
the country, and have the best facilities for 
‘| transacting business. 
m SO acres—all flowers. 10 large Greenhouses, B 


V. H, HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, Quecns, N.Y. JE 
BLISS'’S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 
BLISS'S 


AME TRI Ic Tayn 


WONDER 
Extra Farly, Very Dwart (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: ‘ Your peas are wonderful; 


none others so le er year, } do not mean to plant any 
others, early or late.” 


Circular giving full description mailed to applicants. 

CAUTION.—As there is an inferior Pea in the market 
called the ‘American Wonder,” be sure and get the genuine 
“BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER.” 





PRICES.—One-third pint package, 20 cents; pint, 55 cents; 
quart, $1.00; by mail, post-paid, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 


,HAND BOOK for the FARM AND GARDEN, 


300 Beautiful Mlustrations, 
With a richly aaipeet. plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 
tive price-list of 2000 varieties of Ym Sebel and VEGET BTABLE 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc., with i tion upon their cult- 
ure, 150 pages. Mailed to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 

A beautifully illustrated monthly journal devoted exclusively 
& the garden. Its contributors are all acknowledged authorities 
on the subjects treated by them. 

Valuable Seed Premiums given to each subscriber. Vol. LI. 
commenced January, 1882 

$1.00 per year ; 6 copies, $5.00; sample free. 


“SK. WLLING & SONS, 34 Barclay St. New-York. 


, Strong Healthy Piants, — 

NL) Clove-scenied, all labeled, sent sa, ely 

y by mail.in colors of White, ine, 
Rose, ¥ 


SOc, 8 for § for $1. 


SE feomctiee 


of all nowt bad 
erent A 


waa Rm OS | 
~ 30 BIG 1 sas bens Sorts Plants. Hi 


wbecry ie Souhes 
BERRIES (ss; ’i. Hale. South Gieatonbury/ct 


8 Eatin nak S'dos waa ee 





SINGL E Le TUBERO 


‘o all ate. Ea Lay 
Ss with fall dite 








A SPLENDID CHANCE | 


THE WATERBURY WATCH FOR $3.50. 


The cut gives the exact size and appearance of the face. The 
watch weighs 3) ounces. Remember it is not a toy nor a 


fraud, but a correct time 


keeper. 
The inventor has given years of study to it,and has taken 
out nu merous patents covering its peculiar and ins,enious con- 


struction, 


The manufactmrers have shown their faith in it by building, 
ata cost of one hundred and fitty thousand dollars, one of the 
most complete factories in the world. This immense and beau- 
tiful building is now in complete running order, with aca 


city to turn ont 1009 watches a day. 


e machinery whic 


was constructed especially for the purpose is the most a 


plete and costly of any in the country. 


REMEMBER ! 


That ( warrant every Watch I send out, and if you don’t like 


it you can return it, and get your money ‘pack. 


REMEMBER, that it isa Stem Winder, and Close Cases’ No 


dust can get in. 


REMEMBEKK the watch is extra heavy nickel plate. and is 
warranted to wear longer and look better than the same 


weight of silver. 


REMEMBER, you can get this watch from we for the present 
at $3.50. with 15 cents added for postage. packing and registry 
fee. The price at the factory is #4. Address all orders 


D. L. SMITH, Box 382, Waterbury, Conn. 





“f. MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with fine 


steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can Sabi o get for himse!f a more helpful book than 
“4 Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superinten:lent dii, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 
od ate methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mbull, 
affording a valnable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 
From The Inter-Ocean. Chicaao. 
“ A most valuable book. It is replete in Just such 
estions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
ain, practical, and abounds in common sense— 
5 aaa valuable ow pone in teaching the young.” 
From The New Yor 
“ He was pose id a mee poqerinsendont. and this 
book tells how he becamesuch ; it exhibits his methods 


and fhe ised besides, the _precise fo for 
wae’ he used Edited so ably and intelligently. and 
ane i itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.’ 
Brom The Westminster Teacher ( ). 
“We know not wh re there isa volume better worth 
reading by the snperintendents of cur Sabbath schoois 


ms and exercises 


| From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantlv 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
ot work that have been introduced by that sanctifieu 
common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 

From John BE. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the International Sunday-school Opn - 


“This book should be in the library of every Sun- 
day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-schoc! 
worker in the land. The single chapter on ‘A Coun- 
try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price ot 
the book to every su mt gee ae and teacher whois 
laboring in such a dad. while every worker in ‘A 
City Sunday-school’ anil also be practically helped 
by the chapter on that topic. 

From ogee School Journal ( Methodist ») 

“ This is, pe nape, the book among all the issues o1 
the press pertain ng to Sunday-school work for the 
past five years, 
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THE KING’S MESSENGER. 


[By Francis Turner Palgrave.] 


He goes in silence through the crowd ; 
A veil is o’er his face ; 
Yet where but once his eyes are turned 
There is an onpet space. 
The whispering throngs divide and stir :— 
’Tis he! tis the King’s Messenger !— 


We may perchance buy off the thought, 
Or stifle or ignore ; 

The day at last will come on us 
When day shall be no more: 

When on the spaces of the sky 

We hardly lift a wearied eye ; 


When rising death-mists change and blot 
Familiar features near; 

When we can give nor word nor sign, 
Nor what they utter hear ; 

When mother’s tears no more are shed 

For little faces round the bed ; 


When Science folds her hands and sighs, 
And cannot bridge the abyss ; 

And That, which once seemed life, seems nought, 
Before the enormous This ; 

All days, all deeds, all passions past 

Shrunk to a pin’s point in the vast :— 


Then face to face to meet the King 
Behind his Messenger ! — 
Oh, could we see that hour go by 
While youthful pulses stir, 
With all our future to forgive, 
We scarce eould bear the sight, and live !— 


Thou who for us hast suffered death, 
Remember we are men ; 

Thou onthe right hand of the throne, 
Have mercy on us then ; 

Thou from the King our pardon bear, 

And be — his Messenger. 


THE VERONICA. 
{By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D.]} 
“ The face of Jesus Christ.’’—2 Cor. 4 : 6. 


Among the fringes of grass along the 
white dusty waysides may often be seen, 
in the beginning of summer, the little 
spikes of the germander epeedwell. The 
blue of its flowers harmonizes with the 
green of its own foliage and the lush her- 
bage of the bank in a way that nature 
alone could manage. And what a blue it 
is! clear, deep transparent, like that of an 
Eastern sky suffused with moonligkt, cold 
and brilliant, and yet soft like the lambent 
azure depth of a glacier crevasse. . . . 

This little speedwell, whose “darling 
blue” Tennyson and a host of other poets 
have noticed with peculiar delight, is 
known by the more learned name of 
Veronica,—the “ true image,”—the image 
of our Lord. 

The legend ‘which connects a lowly way- 
side weed with the countenance of Him 
who wss in human likeness the brightness 
of the Father's glory and the express image 
of his person, is a very remarkable one, 
. » « When Jesus was on his way to Cal- 
vary to be crucified, a woman, whose name 
was Prounikas or Bernice, afterwards Latin- 
ized into Veronica, supposed to be no 
other than the woman with the issue of 
blood whom Jesus healed, deeply com- 
passionating his sufferings, and in grati- 
tude for her own wonderful cure, gave him 
ber veil, that he might with it wipe away 
from his face the sweat caused by the heavy 
burden of the cross, and the blood oozing 
from the wounds inflicted by the crown of 
thorns. Our Saviour returned the veil to 
her when it had done its work of mercy, 
with his sacred features indelibly impressed 
upon it. 

Such is the origin and history of the 
veronica myth of the Roman Catholic 
Church, It was a beautiful superstition 
which transferred it to a common wild- 
flower. Why that wild-flower should have 
been selected for this honor in preference 
to other more striking plants it is difficult to 
tell. . . . The face of the flower veronica 
has developed without labor or serrow; 
it has never sinned, it cannot sin, but per- 
fectly fulfills God’s purpose in its creation. 
There is no crown of thorns on its brow, 
no sweat of labor on its calm unrvfiled 
face, no blood of anguish coursing through 
its veins, but a green sap, the very milk of 
the grass, and the leaves, the showers, and 
the sunbeams, and al! the sweet and tender 
things of the summer world. It toils not, 
neither does it spin; it is wrought in a 
loom not made with hands; it has no 
other reason for its existence than its 
beauty, and in its beautiful idleness is 
arrayed in more than the glory of Solo- 
mon. The likeness that we discern in 
the countenance of the veronica is not 
that of him who was w and heavy 
laden, and found no rest under the awful 
burden of Calvary ; but the image of him 
who walked with our first parents among 
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the trees of the en in the purity and 
bliss of the unfallen Eden. It has the clear, 
open, fearless eye of the young child that 
knows no sin or care, and has no self-con- 
sciousness of an anxious, restless life dif- 
ferent from that of the birds and the 
flowers. And to those who gaze upon its 
innocent beauty with eyes that —_ have 
dimmed, it seems like a little glimpse of 
the fathomless blue of heaven that opens 
up amid the dark clouds that usually cover 
the sky of the world. ... 

Every flower-face, properly speaking, 
may be called a veronica. It is a likeness 
of Him who is not only the true vine, but 
also the true daisy, the true rose, the true 
lily. He is the ideal of which each flower 
is the partial and transient representation ; 
the Substance that casts this dim shadow 
of itself in the fields; the Light that is 
refracted into this beautiful radiance by 
the materials of earth. . . . Every flower- 
face with its limited capacities expresses 
some thought or quality or feature of Him 
in whom creation and the Creator met in 
reality and not in semblance, and who, 
while he is the image of the invisible God, 
is also the first-born of every creature, for 
he is before all things, and in him all 
things have consistency. The buman na- 
ture in which he became incarnate is a 
nature that up to a certain limit is shared 
by the lilies which he bade us consider as 
most significant interpreters of the mysteries 
of our own life. The face of the blossom 
anticipates the face of man; it is an inti- 
mation and prefiguration of what in the 
human countenance is realized and ful- 
filled ; while that human countenance it- 
self is the i image of the Deity, and the suf- 
ficient medium prepared for the visible 
manifestation of the Father to the world. 
And while we gaze upon the lowly She- 
chinah blossoming at our feet, a cloud 
from heaven overshadows us, and a voice 
proclaims, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son ;” and 
we realize that God has now made known 
to us the mystery of his will, that in the 
dispensation of the fullness of times he 
might gather together in one all things in 
Christ, both those which are in the heavens 
and those which are in the earth, even in 
him. He who at first commanded the light 
to shine out of the primeval darkness, and 
so began the work of creation and revela- 
tion, and by the agency of this most subtle 
and ‘potent principle arranged the particles 
of matter which build up the shapes and 
radiate the hues of the flowers, hath com- 
pat the work of creation and revelation 

y shining into our hearts to give us the 
light of the knowledge of his glory as 
revealed in the face of Jesus Christ. ... 

And so it comes to pass that the littie 
germander speedwell, which from the 
grassy fringe of the white dusty wayside 
touches the blue hem of his garment as he 
passeth by, catches from that magic touch 
the virtue of its lovely hue, like that of 
those serene azure depths into which the 
larks and our wishes go, and in its turn 
smiles upon the weary wayfarer with the 
simple holy greeting which has given it 
its name, and which is so suitable to a 
world of changes and chances like this— 
speed thee well! And the lowly veronica, 
in whose sweet innocent face we now see 
as through a glass darkly the dim, faint, 
anticipative lineaments of him who is the 
crown of its loveliness, speaks to us muiely 
but eloquently of the beatific vision, when 
we, whom he truly made in his own image 
and after his own likeness, shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is, 
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Employment for Ladies. 


The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
cinnati are now manufacturing and introducin; 
their new Stecking Supporters for Ladies an: 
Children, an i their unequaled Skirt Suspenders 
for Ladies, anc want reliable lady agents to sell 
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Wilbor'’s Cod Liver O11 and Lime.—The 
friends of persons who have beer restored from con- 
firmed Consumption by the use of this original prep- 
aration, and the grateful parties themeelves. have, by 
recommending it and acknowledging its wonderful 
efficacy, given the article a vast popularity in New 
Fngland. The Cod Liver Oil is in this combination 
robbed of its unpleasant taste, and rendered doubly 
effective in being coupled with the Lime, which {fs 
itself a restorative principle, supplying nature with 
just the assistance required to + and restore the 
diseased Lungs. A. i WILBOR, Boston, Proprietor. 
Sold by all druggists. 
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Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


a P When the teachers of a school get their mail from different post-offices. 
Th ree Pol nts to N otice When two or more teachers belong to the same family. 
* When schools are open during only a portion of a year. 
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_ More than 20,000 club subscribers have availed themselves of our offer to mail the papers for a club to the individual addresses of its members. The changes 
in the mail list have made lively work for the compositors, but we are glad of such evidence that the new terms please subscribers. The plan for small schools is 
leading to the formation of clubs in a great many country Sunday-schools, and the orders from these schools are accompanied with such warm words of appre- 
ciation of the low rates, that we feel no mistake was made in granting them. Some new concessions are now made which will make it all the easier to form clubs. 
No expense will be spared to make The Sunday School Times helpful in the highest degree to teachers. The editorial force, with H. Clay Trumbull at its head, 


is to bé supplemented by M. C. Hazard, so well known as editor of The National Sunday School Teacher, of Chicago, which periodical, after seventeen years 
of distinguished service in the Sunday-school cause, is to be merged in The Sunday School Times. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the papers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—when, however, a portion of the teachere of a school get their mail 
matter from one post-office, and others of the SAME SCHOOL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to the two or more offices, if desired. The 
subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the possibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
Bive to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. The new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 


copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 
and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during only a portion of the year, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same proportionate rate. If, for 


instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 





About The Scholars’ Quarterl y: This book is not like other Quarterlies that you haye seen. It was the first of all the 


; Sunday-school lesson Quarterlies, and its large circulation has enabled the publisher to make 
improvements in it year by year. The number for the second quarter of this year (April, May, and June) is far in advance of any previous issue. Its “ Picture 


Helps to the Lessons,” and its double-page lithographic bird’s-eye view of Palestine, alone, make it invaluable to the scholars, young and old, of any school. Its 
lesson notes, questions, review plans, and Bible dictionary are of the most helpful character ; and its well-arranged Order of Service, together with eight pages of 
appropriate lesson hymns, are attractive features. Each number will hereafter have a finely illustrated cover, designed nowly each quarter, and in keeping with 
the lessons of the quarter. 

The Scholars’ Quarterly costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a 
year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 


at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three 
months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


TO INTRODUCE IT. If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for this 
next (the second) quarter only, at just one half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly 
published by The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13 ; fifty copies, 
$1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents ; five copies, 18 cents; these rates, which are much below cost, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Residence, with city advantages, two hours from New 

York. House large and convenient, with Sixteen 

Rooms, Water, Gas, Heater, etc. Ten minutes from 

Depot. Stable; fine fruit; half-acre ground. Loca- 

tion quiet, high, and healthful. Price, $10,000. 
‘AdAress. E.G. PLATT. Mr. Kisco, y 


y 


y 





satisfaction, purchase the newest UNEQUALED IN 
Plants for the million, at prices to suit the million. goods for the lowest city prices at the TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP AND DURA: 
= rp pela Pape boc ‘Success With Small ‘ 3) wit SEY aE & 00. 
ruits,’’ witha very liberal offer. : % % 
aay- Catalogue sent free. GRAND DEPOT, PHILADELPHIA, Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, PY No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
New York on is The Largest ' 


—mASPO UB Mall. Nplendid Premiume. i ORGANS $45, 
ROSES! freer Suton etna GOODS }k PIANOS & s00.s257te: 
quam WM. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. PIANOS, $190 
——— Upe WARRAN- 
Jalaio; ith 3 
NEW SI RAWBERHIES oic'ticcr0 ouse of 4 3 ORCANS I i2 evces: 
tions of these and : ‘ ®AN IMMENSE 
MANCH ESTER many other varieties of choice STOCK of SECOND HAND PIANOS and 
BIDWELL, [Bone ens itn one ORGANS, in GOOD ORDER, at GREAT 
SENECA QUEEN, cation to H.S. ANDERSON, BARGAINS, ILLUSTRATED CATA= 











es to Farley & Anderson, LOGUES MAILED FREE. 
RIMO nr Oagnas Lake Novices, (ie HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacture 
JERSEY QUEEN. Union Springs, NUY. Only the exact goods ordered are sent, and [Aig | _ers & Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. _ 
—__~ COOLEY CREAMERS even then, if not as ex- pected, are willingly > 9@ oRGANS27stops $90. Pianos, $125 up. 
& . \exchanged,or the money refunded. Pp Factory running day and night. Pa- 
GREATLY IMPROVED, Samples or prices, with directions for pers free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J 
In daily use in 15,000 factories ; _f£ will buy the celebrated Moller Choral Pipe Or- 
and davies. For securing Clean- ordering, mailed postpaid upon re $4952 ‘qual to any old style $1,600 Pipe Organ 
liness, Purity, and greatest pos- ceipt of postal card specifying what is 16 feet Pedal Bass; make three smaller and larger 
sible amount of cream, have no 





equal Ronee oon tives Sen desired, and no obligation to pur- sizes for Churches, Schools, Halls and Parlors. 
ze 


. 244 Pives.all see e Catalogues,with testimonials 
es each. Durable and orna- ‘ chase if prices are not satisfactory. free. Address Moll 


er & Bradish, Hagerstown,Md. 
mental. Skim automatically —— 








without lifting the cans. Most popular in the Cream 
Gatherin sy Four GOLD Medals and Six 
SILVER 


; Ww. K. BROWWN’S 
Medals for S jority. Also, Davis For Samples and Supplies, 
S8win Churns. Butter Workers, Printers, etc. Send RAN ° oe ev ’ ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER 
ostal for circulars. WERMONT FARM MA- VD PEPor, PHILADELS Sh 1s PURE, STRONG AND RELIABLE, 


SHINE €O., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


woop’s CORN SHELLER. 
(a? Patented Nov. 23, 1880. 
i ‘ ity, S bu. 
Price, $3.°"Na Rour. 


Separates Corn from 

Cob. Simple, durable,—can’t 

get out of order. Warranted 

for 5 years. Sent to any ad- 

dress on receipt of price. 

Freight prepaid. If not satis- 
A ema re 


























: factory, money refunded. 
; Agents Wantcd 





a LAN DRETH S$ Hires’ Improved Root Beer, 
ie Package 25cts. Makes 5 gallons of a delicious, strengthen- 
NOVEL j IES l ing and wholesome Drink. Bold by Druggists, or seat to any 
© address on receipt of 2icta. Address 
le CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelaphia, Pa. 
AVRO CCSERRB AME RMR Paddle inscdra_tecienecta 
SAFE ARRIVAL Grind your own Bone Meal and 
QUARANTEED, Oyster Shells in the HAND 




















= inevery county. For terms, ATWODOLLAR $I 

= aol P. BOGGS Trial Package for ILL (F. Wilson’s Pat.). A peck 
ca\ | are ig Potato (Garfield) ¥Ib. 25c., Cabbage (Landreth’s Earliest) ¥ oz. 35c., Lettuce (Landreth’s in 15minutes. Illustrated circulars 
& __NORFOLK, VA. 102. 15¢., Lettuce (Bloomsdale Summer) | oz. 15c., Lettuce (Heat Resisting) 10z.15ce, Melon (Boss) and testimonials on application, 
| The Best ts Cheapest oz. 20+» Onion (Bloomsdale Pearl) 7402. 20c., Radish (Earlicst White Forcing) 1 oz, 15e-. Gia Address, WILSON BROB8.. Sole 

Ss Al MILLS iteciccs = dish (Early Scarlet Erfurt) 1 oz. 15c., Oats (Green Mountain) 1 pt. 25e.—Total value Manufacturers, EASTON PA. 
cular & Prices write FOR $ CASHiwe will forward the above list of Novelties, postage paid. Enclose postage 18 Packages Reliable Flower Seeds by mail, 26 cts. 

THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO., Mansfield, Ohio. stamps, and address D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. BELL & CO., WINDSOR, N. Y. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing ve tnadvertently inserted, 
Sthe publisher will refund to subacribers any money that they lose theraby. 





